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THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


1I1.—SCOTT AND DUMAS. 


Ir would be difficult to find anything 
in the history of literature quite similar 
to the achievement of the Waverley 
Novels. Their uniqueness does not 
consist wholly, or from the present 
point of view even mainly, in the fact 
that for bulk, excellence, and rapidity 
of production combined they can pro- 
bably challenge anything else in 
letters. That they can do this I am 
by no means disposed to deny. But 
the point of pre-eminence at present 
to be considered is the singular and 
miraculous fashion in which Sir Walter, 
taking a kind of writing which had, as 
we have seen, been tried, or at least 
tried at, for more than two thousand 
years, and which had never yet been 
got to run smoothly on its own lines 
to its own end, by one stroke effected 
what the efforts of those two millen- 
niums had been quite vainly endeavour- 
ing to accomplish. That WaverLey 
itself is the ideal of an historical novel 
need not be contended by any intelli- 
gent devotee. It bears, especially in 
its earlier chapters, too many marks of 
the old false procedure ; and that in- 
sipidity of the nominal hero, which is so 
constantly and not so unjustly charged 
against Scott, appears in it pretty 
strongly. Even his unworldly educa- 
tion with the flustering influence of the 
Blessed Bear added, does not wholly 
excuse Waverley in so early a matter 
as the Balmawhapple duel. We can 
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hardly blame his brother officers for 
suspecting him of poltroonery ; and he 
can only clear himself from the charge 
of being a coward by submitting to 
that of being a simpleton. And 
though it is by no means the case 
that, according to the stupid old rule 
of critics like Rymer, a hero must be 
always wise as well as always fortu- 
nate, always virtuous as well as 
always brave, yet the kinds of folly 
permitted to him are rather limited 
in number. It is worth while to 
dwell on this in order to show that 
what is most wonderful about Waver- 
LEY is not its individual perfection as 
a work of art; though the Baron, 
the Bailie, most of the actual scenes 
after the war breaks out, and many 
other things and persons, exalt it in- 
finitely above anything of the kind 
known earlier. 

But the chief marvel, the real point 
of interest, is the way in which, after 
thousands of years of effort to launch 
one particular ship into one particular 
ocean, she at last slips as by actual 
miracle into the waves and sweeps out 
into the open sea. Exactly how this 
happened it may be impossible to 
point out with any exhaustive cer- 
tainty. Some reasons why the thing 
had not been done before were given 
in the last paper ; some why it was 
done at this hour and by this man 
may perhaps be given in the present. 
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But we shall have to end by assigning 
at least a large share of the explana- 
tion to the formula that, “ Walter 
Scott made historical novels because 
there was in him the virtue of the 
historical novelist.” 

Nevertheless we can perhaps find 
out a little about the component parts 
of this virtue, a little more about the 
antecedents and immediate workings 
of it. The desiderata which have been 
referred to before,—the wide know- 
ledge of history, the affectionate and 
romantic interest in the past—Scott 
possessed in common with his genera- 
tion, but in far larger measure and 
more intense degree. Nor was it pro- 
bably of slight importance that when 
he commenced historical novelist he 
was a man well advanced in middle 
age, and not merely provided with 
immense stores of reading, and with 
very considerable practice in composi- 
tion of many kinds, but also experi- 
enced in more than one walk of prac- 
tical business, thoroughly versed in 
society from the highest to the lowest 
ranks, and lastly absolute master of a 
large portion of his own time. It 
had indeed for years pleased him to 
dispose of much of this leisure in 
literary labour ; but it was in labour 
of his own choosing, and neither in 
task-work nor in work necessary for 
bread-winning. The Sheriffdom and 
the Clerkship (least distressful of 
places) freed him from all cares of this 
kind, not to mention the extraordinary 
sums paid for his poems. 

But the most happy predisposition 
or preparation to be found in his 
earlier career was beyond all doubt 
his apprenticeship, if the word seem 
not too unceremonious, to these poems 
themselves. Here indeed he had far 
less to originate than in the novels. 
From the dawn of literature the narra- 
tive romance had been written in 
verse, and from the dawn of literature 
it had been wont to pretend to a 
historical character. I am not sure, 
however, that the present age, which, 
while it gives itself airs of being un- 
just to Scott’s prose, is unjust in 
reality to his poetry, does not even 
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here omit to recognise the full value 
of his innovations or improvements. 
Of most classical narrative poems (the 
OpyssEY being perhaps the sole excep- 
tion) the famous saying about Richard- 
son, that if you read for the story you 
would hang yourself, is true enough. 
It is true to a great extent of Milton, 
to some extent even of Spenser, and of 
nearly all the great narrative poets of 
the Continent except Ariosto, in whom 
it is rather the stories than the story, 
rather the endless flow of romantic 
and comic digression than the plot and 
characters, that attract us. As for 
the medieval writers whom Scott more 
immediately followed, I believe I am 
in a very decided minority. I find 
them interesting for the story; but 
most people do not find them so, and I 
cannot but admit myself that their in- 
terest of this kind varies very much 
indeed, and is very seldom of the 
highest. 

With Scott it is quite different. 
Any child who is good for anything 
knows why THe Lay or THE Last 
MINSTREL was so popular. It was not 
merely or mainly because the form 
was novel and daring; for nearly 


eo? 
a hundred years past that form 
has been as familiar as Pope’s 


couplet was to our great-grandfathers. 
It was not merely (though it was 
partly) because the thing is inter- 
spersed with passages of genuine 
and delightful poetry. It was be- 
cause it was and is interesting as a 
story ; because the reader wanted to 
know what became of Deloraine and 
the Goblin page, and the rest ; because 
the incidents and the scenes attracted, 
excited, fixed attention. This was 
even more the case in Marmion (which 
moreover approaches the historical 
novel in verse more nearly still), and it 
never failed in any of the rest. It 
was, to take some of the least popular 
of all the poems, because Scott could 
tell an incident as he has told the 
vengeance of Bertram Risingham in 
Rokesy, because he could knit to- 
gether the well-worn and world-old 
string of familiar trials and tempta- 
tions as he has done in THe Bripat 
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oF TRIERMAIN, that he made his for- 
tune in verse. He had the secret of 
tale-telling and of adjusting tales to 
facts. He taught it to Byron and 
others, and he made the popularity of 
the thing. 

The suitableness of verse, however, 
for the story as the story, and especially 
for the Historical Novel as the Histori- 
cal Novel, is so far inferior to that of 
prose, and the difficulty of keeping up 
a series of fictions in verse is so im- 
measurably greater than that of doing 
the same thing in prose, that I am 
disposed to believe that WaveRLEy 
would have appeared all the same if 
there had been no Byron, and no 
chance of dethronement. In fact, the 
Historical Novel had to be created, 
and Scott had to create it. He had 
learned,—if so dull and deliberate a 
process as learning can be asserted of 
what seems to have been as natural 
and as little troublesome to him as 
breathing —to build the romantic 
structure, to decorate it with orna- 
ment of fact and fancy from the 
records of the past, to depict scenery 
and manners, to project character, to 
weave dialogue. And I do not know 
that there is any more remarkable 
proof of his literary versatility in 
general, and his vocation for the 
Historical Novel in particular, than 
the fact that the main fault of prose 
romances, especially those immediately 
preceding his own, was also one most 
likely to be encouraged by a course of 
poetical practice, and yet is one from 
which he is almost entirely free. 

The Godwins and the Mrs. Rad- 
cliffes had perpetually offended, now 
by dialogue so glaringly modern that 
it was utterly out of keeping with 
their story and their characters, now 
by the adoption of the conventional 
stage-jargon which is one of the most 
detestable lingos ever devised by man. 
With very rare exceptions Sir Walter 
completely avoids both these dangers. 
His conversation has not, indeed, that 
prominence in the method of his work 
which we shall find it possessing in 
the case of his great French follower. 
But it is for the most part full of 
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dramatic suitableness, it is often ex- 
cellently humorous or pathetic, and it 
almost always possesses in some degree 
the Shakespearean quality of fitting 
the individual and the time and the 
circumstances without any deliberate 
archaism or modernism. No doubt 
Scott's wide reading enabled him to 
do a certain amount of mosaic work 
in this kind. Few, for instance, ex- 
cept those whose own reading is pretty 
wide in the plays and pamphlets of 
the seventeenth century, know how 
much is worked from them into Tue 
Fortunes OF NiGeL and Woopstock. 
But this dialogue is never mere mosaic. 
It has the quality which, already called 
Shakespearean, also belongs to men of 
such different kinds and orders of 
greatness from Scott’s or Shakespeare's 
as, for instance, Goldsmith,— the 
quality of humanity, independent of 
time. Now this is of itself of such 
importance to the Historical Novelist, 
that it may be doubted whether any 
other kind of craftsman can find it 
more important. The laborious and 
uninspired attempt at fidelity to 
the language of the time is nearly 
as destructive of the equanimity 
proper to the reception of a novel, 
as is the perpetual irritation which 
glaring and tasteless anachronisms of 
speech excite. And it is not particu- 
larly easy to say whether this knack 
plays a greater part in the fashioning 
of the “Scotch novel,” as it used to 
be called, than the other ingredients 
of plot, character, and description. 
In regard to plot, Scott was from 
one point of view a great and con- 
fessing sinner; from another, a most 
admirably justified one. Plot, in the 
strict sense, he never achieved, and 
he very seldom even attempted to 
achieve it. It was only the other 
day that there was published for the 
first time a letter from his intimate 
friend and one of his best critics, 
Lady Louisa Stuart (who, to be sure, 
had literature in the blood of her), 
stigmatising, more happily perhaps 
than has ever been done since, Sir 
Walter's habit of “huddling up the 
cards and throwing them into the bag 
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in his impatience for a new deal.” It 
may almost be said that Scott never 
winds up a plot artfully; and the 
censure which he makes Captain 
Clutterbuck pass in the introduction 
to Tue Fortunes or NIGEL is un- 
doubtedly valid. When Peacock, in 
CrotcnHet CasTLe, made that very 
crotchety comparison of Scott to a 
pantomime librettist, he might at least 
have justified it by the extraordinary 
fondness of the novelist for a sort of 
transformation-scene which finishes 
everything off in a trice,and,as Dryden 
says of his hasty preacher, 


tuns huddling to the benediction. 


The powerful and pathetic scenes at 
Carlisle and the delightful restora- 
tion of the Baron somewhat mask in 
Wavertey itself the extreme and 
rather improbable ease with which 
the hero’s pardon is extorted from 
a government and a general rather 
prone to deal harshly than mildly 
with technical traitors. I never could 
make out how, if Sir Arthur War- 
dour’s fortune was half so badly 
dipped as we are given to understand, 
his son, even with more assistance 
from Lovel than a young man of spirit 
was likely to accept from his sister's 
suitor, could have disengaged it at the 
end of THe Antiquary. It is true 
that this is the least historical of all 
the novels, but the procedure is the 
same. Diana and her father were 
most theatrically lucky, and Clerk 
Jobson, and even Rashleigh, scoun- 
drels as both were, were astonishingly 
unlucky, at the close of Ros Roy. 
It is especially difficult to understand 
why the attorney was struck off the 
rolls for joining in the attempt to 
secure an attainted person who subse- 
quently got off by killing the officers 
of the law in the execution of their 
duty. One might go on with this sort 
of peddling criticism right through the 
novels, winding up with that catas- 
trophe of Woopstock, where Crom- 
well’s mercy is even more out of 
character and more unlikely than 
Cumberland’s. Nor are these conclu- 
sions the only point where a stop- 
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watch critic may blaspheme without 
the possibility of at least technical 
refutation of his blasphemies. Scott 
has a habit (due no doubt in part to 
his rapid and hazardous composition) 
of introducing certain characters and 
describing certain incidents with a 
pomp and prodigality of detail quite 
out of proportion to their real import- 
ance in the story; and even a person 
who would no more hesitate to speak 
disrespectfully of the Unities than of 
the Equator may admit that such an 
arrangement as that in Ron Roy, where 
something like a quarter of the book 
is taken up with the adventures of 
four and-twenty hours, is not wholly 
artistic. 

Yet for my part I hold that the 
defence made by the shadowy Author 
of Wavertey in the Introduction 
aforesaid is a perfectly sound one, and 
that it applies with special propriety 
to the historical division of the novels, 
and with them to historical novels 
generally. The Captain’s gibe, con- 
veyed in an anecdote of “ his excellent 
grandmother,” shows that Scott (as he 
was far too shrewd not to do) saw the 
weak points as well as the strong of 
this defence. “Indeed I am not sure 
that he quite saw the strength of the 
strongest of all. It was all very well 
to plead that he was only “ Trying to 
write with sense and spirit a few 
scenes unlaboured and loosely put 
together, but which had sufficient in- 
terest in them to amuse in one corner 
the pain of body ; in another to relieve 
anxiety of mind; ina third place to 
unwrinkle a brow bent with the fur- 
rows of daily toil; in another to fill 
the place of bad thoughts and suggest 
better ; in yet another to induce an 
idler to study the history of his 
country ; in all, save where the peru- 
sal interrupted the discharge of serious 
duties, to furnish harmless amuse- 
ment.” But the Captain might, if he 
had ventured to take such a liberty 
with the author of his being, have 
answered: “But, sir, could not you 
amuse and relieve and unwrinkle and 
fill and induce and furnish, and all the 
rest on’t, at the same time joining your 
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flats a little more carefully?” The 
Eidolon with the blotted revise would 
have done better, argumentatively 
speaking, to have stuck to his earlier 
plea, that, following Smollett and Le 
Sage, he tried to write rather a “ his- 
tory of the miscellaneous adventures 
which befall an individual in the 
course of life, than the plot of a 
regular and concerted epopoeia, where 
every step brings us nearer to the 
tinal catastrophe.” For it so happens 
that this plea is much nearer to the 
special business and ends of the His- 
torical Novelist than to those of the 
avowedly inventive writer. As a 
matter of fact, we do know that 
Smollett certainly, and suspect Le 
Sage probably, wove a great deal of 
actual experience into their stories ; 
while Fielding, who is contrasted 
with them in the passage cited, seems 
never to have incorporated incidents, 
and seldom characters, except such as 
those of his wife, Allen, and one or two 
more whom he drew in the most general 
and far-off manner. A man who thus 
keeps clear of the servitude of actual 
occurrence, communicating reality by 
the results of his observation of human 
nature and human life generally, can 
shape the ends of his story as well as 
rough-hew them. But the man who 
makes incident and adventure his first 
object, and in some cases at least draws 
them from actual records, is bound to 
allow himself a licence much greater 
than epic strictness permits. That 
truth is stranger than fiction is only 
the copybook form of a reflection which 
a hundred critics have made and en- 
forced in different ways since a thou- 
sand writers put the occasion before 
them,—to wit, that in real life things 
happen in a more remiss and disorderly 
fashion than is allowable in novels. 
This point is indeed put very well 
by Scott himself in the introduction to 
Tue Aspor: “For whatever praise 
may be due to the ingenuity which 
brings to a general combination all 
the loose threads of a narrative like 
the knitter at the finishing of her 
stocking, I am greatly deceived if in 
many cases a superior advantage is 


not attained by the air of reality which 
the deficiency of explanation attaches 
to a work written on a different sys- 
tem. In life itself many things befall 
every mortal of which the individual 
never knows the real cause or origin ; 
and were we to point out the most 
marked distinction between a real and 
a fictitious narrative, we would say 
that the former in reference to the 
remote causes of the events it relates 
is obscure, doubtful, and mysterious, 
whereas in the latter case it is a part 
of the author’s duty to afford satisfac- 
tory details upon the causes of the 
events he has recorded, and, in a word, 
to account for everything.” 

The Historical Novel, however, es- 
capes this stricture in part because 
there the irregularities, the unexpect- 
ednesses, the disproportions of action, 
are things accepted and not to be 
argued about. Certain well-attested 
points and contrasts in the character 
and conduct of Marlborough and of 
Catherine the Second might be justly 
objected to as unnatural in fiction ; 
such historical incidents as Clive’s 
defence of Arcot, or as the last tight 
of the Revenge, would at least be 
frowned or smiled at if they were 
mere inventions. Dealing as the His- 
torical Novelist must with actual and 
authenticated things like these, and 
moulding, as he will if he is a deacon 
in his craft, his fictitious incidents on 
their pattern and to suit them, he can 
take to himself all the irregularity, all 
the improbability, all the outrages on 
the exact scale of Bossu in which life 
habitually indulges. And he is not 
obliged to adjust these things, he is 
even decidedly unwise if he tries to 
adjust them to theory and proba- 
bility by elaborate analyses of charac- 
ter. That is not his business at 
all; he not only may, but should, 
leave it to quite a different kind of 
practitioner. His is the big brush, 
the bold foreshortening, the composi- 
tion which is all the more effective 
according as it depends least upon 
over-subtle strokes and shades of line 
and colour. Not that he is to draw 
carelessly or colour coarsely, but that 
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niggling finish of any kind is unneces- 
sary and even prejudicial to his effects. 
And in the recognition, at least in the 
practical recognition, of these laws of 
the craft, as Scott set the example, so 
he also left very little for any one else 
to improve upon. He may have been 
equalled ; he has never been surpassed. 

I have before now referred by 
anticipation to another point of his 
intuition, his instinctive grasp of the 
first law of the Historical Novel, that 
the nominal hero and heroine and the 
ostensibly central interest and story 
shall not concern historical persons, or 
shall concern them only in some aspect 
unrecorded or at best faintly traced in 
history. The advantages of this are 
so clear and obvious that it is astound- 
ing that they should have been over- 
looked as they were, not merely by 
*prentices of all kinds and all times, 
but by persons of something more than 
moderate ability like G. P. R. James 
and the first Lord Lytton. These ad- 
vantages have been partly touched 
upon, but one of them has not, I think, 
been mentioned, and it may introduce 
us to another very important feature 
of the subject. It is constantly useful, 
and it may at times be indispensable, 
for the Historical Novelist to take 
liberties with history. The extent to 
which this is permissible or desirable 
may indeed be matter for plentiful 
disagreement. It is certainly carrying 
matters too far to make, as in CasTLE 
DanceErovs, a happy ending to a story 
the whole historical and romantic com- 
plexion of which required the ending 
to be unhappy; but Sir Walter was 
admittedly but the shadow of himself 
when CastLeE Dancerovus was written. 
Although Dryasdust and Smelfungus 
have both done after their worst 
fashion in objecting to his anachron- 
isms in happier days, yet I certainly 
think that it was not necessary to 
make Shakespeare the author of A Mip- 
suMMER Nicut’s Dream in the eleventh 
year of his age, if not earlier, as is 
done in KeNILwortn, or to play the 
tricks with chronology required by the 
narrative of the misdeeds of Ulrica in 
Ivannor. Nothing is gained in either 
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of these cases for the story. But 
there are cases where the story does 
undoubtedly gain by taking liberties 
with history. And it is evident that 
this can be done much more easily and 
much more effectively when the actual 
historical characters whose life is, so 
to speak, “ coted and marked,” do not 
play the first parts as far as the in- 
terest of the story goes. 

But it might be tedious to examine 
more in detail the special character- 
istics of work so well known. Enough 
must have been said to show that 
Scott had discovered, and to a great 
extent had discovered consciously, not 
merely how to write an historical novel, 
but how to teach others to write it. 
His critical faculty, if not extraordin- 
avily subtle, was always as sound and 
shrewd as it was good-natured. And 
there is hardly a better, as there is 
not a more interesting, example of this 
combination than the remarks in his 
Diary under the dates of October 
17th and 18th, 1826, occasioned by 
Harrison Ainsworth’s and Horace 
Smith’s attempts in his style, Sir 
Joun CHIvERTON and BRaMBLETYE 
House. In one so utterly devoid of 
the slightest ‘tendency to overvalue 
himself, his adoption of Swift's 
phrase, 


Which I was born to introduce, 
Refined it first and showed its use, 


is a very strong affidavit of claim ; 
and it is one which, as we have seen, 
is absolutely justified. Not less so 
are the remarks which follow later, 
on what he calls, with his unfailing 
modesty his “own errors, or, if you 
will, those of the style.” “One ad- 
vantage,” he says, “I think I still 
have over all of them. They may 
do it with a better grace, but I, 
like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, do it 
more natural.” And then in a 
succession of light taps with the 
finger he indicates not a few of 
the faults of the worser sort of His- 
torical Novel: the acquiring informa- 
tion in order to write, instead of 
using in an unconstrained fashion 


what has become part of the regular 
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furniture of the mind; the dragging . 


in historical events by head and 
shoulders; the too open stealing of 
actual passages and pages from chron- 
icles or previous works on the subject, 
and so forth ; though he ends up with 
his usual honesty by confessing once 
more his own occasional carelessness 
of the management of the story. 

He did not consider that his own 
plea of being “ hurried on so that he 
has no time to think of the story” is 
a great deal more than an excuse. 
There is extremely little danger of 
much fault being found, except by 
professional fault-finders, with any 
writer who neglects the conduct of his 
story becau e he has so much story to 
tell. Itis the other people, the people 
who are at their wits’ end to know 
what ought to come next, who are in- 
tolerable, not those who have such an 
abundance of arrows in their quiver 
that they sometimes pull out one the 
notch of which does not exactly fit 
the string. And after all, who 
can ever praise enough, or read 
enough, or enjoy enough those forty- 
eight volumes of such a reader’s para- 
dise as nowhere else exists? The 
very abundance and relish of their 
pure delightsomeness has obscured in 
them qualities which would have 
made a score of reputations. Of pas- 
sion there may be little or none; 
that string in Scott’s case, as in those 
of Bacon, of Milton, of Southey, and 
others, was either wanting, or the 
artist’s hand shrank from playing on 
it. But there is almost everything 
else. I once began, and mislaid, a 
collection of what would be called in 
our modern lingo “ realistic ” details 
from Scott, which showed at least as 
shrewd a knowledge and as uncom- 
promising an acknowledgment of the 
weaknesses of human nature as with 
a little jargon and a little brutality 
would have set up half a dozen psy- 
chological novelists.' In the observa- 


1 Curiously enough, after writing the above, 
I came across the following passage in a little- 
known but extraordinarily shrewd French 
critic of English literature, Mr. Browning’s 
friend M. Milsand. ‘Il y a plus de philoso- 


tion and delineation of his own 
countrymen he is acknowledged to 
have excelled all other writers ; by 
which I do not mean merely that no 
one has drawn Scotsmen as he has, 
but that no one writer has drawn that 
writer’s countrymen as Scott has. 
And the consensus, I believe, of the 
best critics would put him next to 
Shakespeare as a creator of indivi- 
dual character of the miscellaneous 
human sort, however far he may be 
below not merely Shakespeare but 
Fielding, Thackeray, and perhaps Le 
Sage in a certain subtle intimacy of 
detail and a certain massive com- 
pleteness of execution. And all these 
gifts,—all these and many more—he 
put at the service of the kind that he 
‘¢was born to introduce,” the kind of 
the Historical Novel. 

Although Alexandre Dumas had 
begun to write years before Sir Walter 
Scott’s death, he had not at that time 
turned his attention to the novels 
which have ranked him as second only 
to Sir Walter himself in that depart- 
ment. Nor was he by any means 
Scott’s first French imitator. He 
was busy on dramatic composition, 
in which, though he never attained 
anything like Scott’s excellence in his 
own kind of poetry, he was nearly as 
great an innovator in his own country 
and way. Nor can it be doubted that 
this practice helped him considerably 
in his later work, just as poetry had 
helped Scott ; and in particular that 
it taught Dumas a more closely knit 
construction and a more constant 
“eye to the audience”’ than Scott had 
always shown. Not indeed that the 
plots of Dumas, as plots, are by any 
means of exceptional regularity. The 
crimes and punishment of Milady may 
be said to communicate a certain unity 
to Les Trois MovusqueEtalREs, the ven- 
geance of Dantés to Monte Cristo, and 
other things to others. But when they 
are looked at from the strictly dramatic 
side, all more or less are “ chronicle- 


phie dans ses [Scott’s] contes (quoique la 
philosophie n’en soit pas le caractére saillant) 
que dans bon nombre de romans philoso- 
phiques.” 
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plays” in the form of novels, rather 
than novels ; lengths of adventure pro- 
longed or cut short at the pleasure 
or convenience of the writer, rather 
than definite evolutions of a certain 
definite scheme, which has got to come 
to an end when the ball is fully un- 
rolled. The advantage of Dumas’s 
dramatic practice shows itself most in 
the business-like way in which at his 
best he works by tableaux, connected, 
it may be, with each other rather by 
sequence and identity of personages 
than by strict causality, but each pos- 
sessing a distinct dramatic and narra- 
tive interest of its own, and so en- 
chaining the attention. There are 
episodes without end in Dumas ; but 
there are comparatively few (at least 
in his best work) of the “loose ends,” 
of the incidents, neither complete in 
themselves nor contributing anything 
in particular to the general story, to 
which Sir Walter pleads guilty, and 
which certainly are to be found in 
him. 

Another point in which Dumas may 
be said to have improved, or at any 
rate alternated, upon Scott, and which 
also may, without impropriety, be con- 
nected with his practice for the stage, 
is the enormously increased part 
allotted to dialogue in his novels. 
Certainly Scott was not weak in 
dialogue ; on the contrary, the in- 
trinsic excellence of the individual 
speeches of his characters in humour, 
in truth to nature, in pathos, and in 
many other important points, is far 
above the Frenchman’s. But his 
dialogue plays a much smaller part in 
the actual evolution of the story. 
Take down at hazard three or four 
different volumes of Dumas from the 
shelf ; open them, and run over the 
pages, noting of what stuff the letter- 
press is composed. Then do exactly 
the same with the same number of 
Scott. You will find that the number 
of whole pages, and still more the 
number of consecutive pages, entirely 
filled with dialogue, or variegated with 
other matter in hardly greater pro- 
portion than that of stage-directions, 
is far larger in the French than in the 
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English master. It is true that the 
practice of Dumas varies in this re- 
spect. In his latter books especially, 
in his less good ones at all times, there 
isa much greater proportion of solid 
matter. But then the reason of this 
is quite obvious. He was here falling 
either in his own person, or by proxy, 
into those very practices of interpolat- 
ing lumps of chronicle, and laboriously 
describing historic incident and scene, 
with which in the passage above 
quoted Scott reproaches his imitators. 
But at his best Dumas delighted in 
telling his tale as much as possible 
through the mouths of his characters. 
In all his most famous passages,—the 
scene at the Bastion Saint-Gervais in 
Les Trots Mousquetaires, the Vin de 
Porto and its ushering scenes in VincT 
Ans Apris, the choicest episodes of 
Le VicomTEe DE BRAGELONNE, the crises 
of La Retne Marcot and Les Quar- 
ANTE-CINQ, the thing is always talked 
rather than narrated. It is hardly 
fanciful to trace Dumas’s preference 
for heroes like D’ Artagnan and Chicot 
to the fact that they had it by kind to 
talk. 

I do not know whether it is worth 
while to lay much stress on another 
difference between Scott and Dumas, 
—the much greater length of the 
latter’s novels, and his tendency to run 
them into series. Scott only did the 
latter once, in the case of Tuk Monas- 
Tery and THe Apsot, while it was 
probably more a determination that 
the British public should like him yet 
in his dealings with so tempting a 
subject as the troubles of Queen 
Mary’s reign than any inherent liking 
for the practice that determined him 
to it in this case. Even if we neglect 
the trilogy system of which the ad- 
ventures of D’Artagnan and Chicot 
are the main specimens, the individual 
length of Dumas’s books is much 
greater than that of Scott’s, Putting 
such giants as Monte Cristo and the 
VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE aside, VINGT 
Ans ApréEs would make, Ishould think, 
at least two WAVERLEYs, and La REINE 
Marcor (one of the shortest) an 
IvannHoeE and ahalf, But this increase 
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in length was only a return to old 
practices ; for Scott himself had been 
« great shortener of the novel. To 
say nothing of the romances of chivalry 
and the later imitations of them, Le 
Sage, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, had all in their chief 
work run to a length far exceeding 
what Sir Walter usually thought 
sufficient. But I rather doubt whether 
even Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s pro- 
verbial prolixity much exceeds in any 


one instance the length of the Vicomrr 


DE BRAGELONNE. 

That this length is pretty closely 
connected with the conversational 
manner just noticed cannot, I think, 
be doubted. There is nothing so end- 
less as talk ; and inasmuch as an hour’s 
leisurely speech will fill some thirty 
octavo pages, valiant talkers like Miss 
Bates must deliver (though fortunately 
not in a form which abides with pos- 
terity) their volume a day, year in 
and year out, given health and 
listeners, without any difficulty or 
much exertion. That is three hundred 
and sixty-five volumes a year; whereas 
five were all that even Southey’s 
brazen-bowelled industry warranted 
itself to produce, and I do not think 
that Sir Walter himself in his most 
tremendous bursts of energy exceeded 
the rate of about a dozen. 

Of the advantages and disadvant- 
ages, on the other hand, of the length 
thus reintroduced into novel-writing, 
it is not possible to speak with equal 
confidence. People who read very 
fast, who like to read more than once, 
and who are pleased to meet old 
friends in constantly new situations, 
as a rule, I think, like long books ; 
but the average subscriber to circulat- 
ing libraries does not. The taste for 
them is perhaps the more generous, as 
it certainly is the most ancient and 
most human. It showed itself in the 
cycles of the ancients and of medieval 
romance ; it positively revelled in the 
extraordinary filiations of the Amapis 
story; and it has continued to assert 
itself in different forms to the pre- 
sent day, now in that of long single 
books, now in that of direct series 
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and continuations, now in that of 
books like Thackeray’s and Trol- 
lope’s, which are not exactly series, 
but which keep touch with each 
other by the community of more or 
fewer characters. Of course it is 
specially easy to tempt and indulge 
this taste in the historical department 
of novel-writing. Even as itis, Dumas 
himself has made considerable progress 
in the task of writing a connected 
novel-history of France from the 
English wars to the Revolution of 
1789. I really do not know that, 
especially now when the taste for the 
romance seems to have revived some- 
what vigorously, it would be an in- 
conceivable thing if somebody should 
write an English historical AMADIS in 
more than as many generations as the 
original, deducing the fortunes of an 
English family from King Arthur to 
Queen Victoria. Let it be observed 
that I do not asa critic recommend 
this scheme, nor do I specially hanker 
after its results as a reader. But it 
is not an impossible thing, and it would 
hardly exceed the total of Dumas’s 
printed work. I have never been able 
to count that mighty list of volumes 
twice with the same result, a phe- 
nomenon well known in legend re- 
specting the wonderful works of 
nature or of art. But it comes, [ 
think, to somewhere about two hun- 
dred and forty volumes; that is to 
say, a hundred and twenty novels of 
the length of Les Trois MousQuEeTaIRes 
or La Remne Marcor. And as that 
would cover the time suggested, at not 
more than ten or twelve years toa 
novel, it should surely be ample. 

To return to a proper seriousness : 
the main points of strictly technical 
variation in Dumas as compared with 
Scott are the more important use 
made of dialogue, the greater length 
of the stories, and the tendency to 
run them on in series. In quality of 
enjoyment, also, the French master 
added something to his English model. 
If Scott is not deep (1 think him 
much deeper than it is the fashion to 
allow), Dumas is positively superficial. 
His rapid and absorbing current of 
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narrative gives no time for any strictly 
intellectual exertion on the part either 
of writer or reader ; the style as style 
is even less distinct and less distin- 
guished than Scott’s ; we receive not 
only few ideas but even few images 
of anything but action—few pictures 
of scenery, no extraordinarily vivid 
touches of customs or manners. Du- 
mas is an infinitely inferior master of 
character to Scott; he can make up 
“a personage admirably, but seldom 
attains to a real character. Chicot 
himself and Porthos are the chief ex- 
ceptions; for D’Artagnan is more a 
type than an individual, Athos is the 
incarnate gentleman chiefly, Aramis 
is incomplete and shadowy, and Monte 
Cristo is a mere creature of melo- 
drama. But Dumas excels even Scott 
himself in the peculiar and sustained 
faculty of keeping hold on his 
reader by and for the story. With 
Sir Walter one is never quite un- 
conscious, and one is delighted to be 
conscious, of the existence and in- 
dividuality of the narrator. Of 
Dumas’s personality (and no doubt 
this is in a way a triumph of his 
art) we never think at all. We think 
of nothing but of the story: whether 
D’ Artagnan will ever bring the dia- 
monds safe home; whether the com- 
pact between Richelieu and Milady 
can possibly be fulfilled ; whether that 
most terrible of all “black strap”, 
that flowed into the pewter pot when 
Grimaud tried the cask, will do its 
intended duty or not ; whether Mar- 
garet will be able to divert the silk 
cord in Alengon’s hand from its desti- 
nation on La Méle’s neck. No doubt 
Scott has moments of the same arrest- 
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ing excitement ; but they are not so 
much his direct object, and from the 
difference of his method they are not 
so prominent or so numerous or en- 
gineered in such a manner as to take 
an equally complete hold of the reader. 
No doubt the generation which as yet 
had not Scott affected to find similar 
moments in Mrs. Radcliffe; but oh! 
the difference to us of the moment 
when Emily draws aside the Black 
Veil, and the moment when the corpse 
of Mordaunt shoots above water with 
the moonlight playing on the gold 
hilt of the dagger! Dumas indeed 
has no Wandering Willie ; he had not 
poetry enough in him for that. But 
in the scenes where Scott as a rule 
excels him,—the scenes where the mere 
excitement of adventure is enhanced 
by nobility of sentiment—he has a 
few, with the death of Porthos at the 
head of them, which are worthy of 
Scott himself ; while of passages like 
the famous rescue of Henry Morton 
from the Cameronians he has literally 
hundreds. 

It was, then, this strengthening and 
extending of the absorbing and ex- 
citing quality which the Historical 
Novel chiefly owed to Dumas, just as 
it owed its first just and true con- 
coction and the indication of almost 
all the ways in which it could seek 
perfection to Scott. I shall not, I 
think, be charged with being unjust 
to the Pupil; but, wonderful as his 
work is, I think it not so much likely 
as certain that it uever would have 
been done at all if it had not been 
for the Master. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


(To be concluded.) 








A FORGOTTEN 


Five miles inland from where the 
great breakers of the Bay of Biscay 
dash themselves on the rocks of Biar- 
ritz is the picturesque old town of 
Bayonne, which has played many a 
part in history, and was even once 
a possession of our own. The River 
Nive joins the greater Adour in the 
town itself, and their joint waters 
ripple against the old walls of the 
fortifications, and fill the ditches of 
Vauban’s bastions. It was two miles 
below the town that Wellington built 
his celebrated bridge of boats over 
the Adour, at this point a tidal river 
from five to six hundred yards wide, 
in order to invest Bayonne before he 
himself followed Soult to Toulouse. 
And, if the legend be correct, would 
himself have been captured, while 
choosing the site for the bridge, by the 


commander of a French river gun-boat, 
had it not been for the timely warning 
of his chivalrous adversary General 


Thouvenot, then commanding the 
French troops in Bayonne. 

The story goes that Wellington 
used to ride over daily, with one or 
two of his staff, from his headquarters 
at St. Jean-de-Luz, and take his stand 
on the top of a wooded sand-hillock, 
called Blane Pignon, on the left bank 
of the Adour, which commands a view 
of both banks and the town itself 
two miles up stream. This had been 
noticed by the French, who had still 
command of the river and the opposite 
shore ; and the zealous sailor aforesaid, 
Bourgeois by name, conceived the plan 
of entrapping the great English cap- 
tain by lying in ambush for him, with 
a few men, among the undergrowth 
on the sand-dune, which happened to 
be on neutral ground just outside the 
line of French picquets. General 
Thouvenot very honourably declined 
to sanction this tricky proceeding ; 
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but, seeing through his glasses from 
the clock-tower of the cathedrai in 
Bayonne that it was actually being 
carried out, notwithstanding his dis- 
approval, he sent a mounted orderly, 
as fast as he could gallop, down the 
road on the left bank of the river (the 
present site of the Allées Marines), 
past the French picquets, to warn 
Wellington of his danger. The message 
was just in time. When within a 
short distance of the ambush awaiting 
him on the narrow little track winding 
up the sand-dune, he turned his horse, 
and moved quietly off in another 
direction. 

So says the story, which, entirely 
believed by the French, is placed on 
record by Morel, declared in a foot- 
note to be correct, and then (1846) 
within the memory of living witnesses. 
We can entirely agree with the author 
in his succeeding remark : “ Thus, by 
one of those strange chances beyond 
all human explanation, there fell 
through a design which might have 
materially changed the course of 
events.” 

It is almost inconceivable that so 
chivalrous an opponent as this story 
represents General Thouvenot to have 
been, should, eleven weeks later, after 
the conclusion of peace had become 
known to him,! make that wilful night 
sortie from the citadel of Bayonne, 
which cost each side between eight and 
nine hundred men, failed to attain any 
object, and terminated with useless 
slaughter the last action of the Pen- 
insular War. More curious still that 
after the fight he should have harshly 
and peremptorily refused to allow his 

1 Wellington believed that Thouvenot knew 
of the peace before he made- the useless 
sortie from Bayonne, but not so Soult be- 
fore the battle of Toulouse. See Lord Stan- 


hope’s ‘*Conversations with the Duke of 
Wellington.” 














gallant adversary (the brave Sir John 
Hope, who had been wounded in the 
sortie and had temporarily fallen into 
his hands,) to receive a visit from 
any Engiish officer, although the in- 
vesting force simply wished to be 
assured that their beloved leader lived, 
and to know the nature of his 
wounds. 

Without trying to reconcile these 
contradictory traits of character in 
the same individual, let us pass on to 
the more immediate subject of these 
notes. 

The battle of St. Pierre, or more 
correctly Mouguerre, was fought on 
the 13th of December 1813, some 
four months prior to the events we 
have just referred to, and some four 
miles above the town of Bayonne, as 
the sand-dune Blane Pignon is some 
two miles below it. Here that great 
soldier, Sir Rowland (afterwards 
Viscount) Hill, overmatched in men 
and out-numbered in guns, won a 
glorious victory after one of the most 
bloody actions in the Peninsular War. 

The fight was remarkable for two 
very different events: one worthily 
ennobling a great English family, and 
thereby rescuing from oblivion the old 
title of a distinguished fighting regi- 
ment ; the other resulting in the dis- 
missal from the service of two English 
officers, each of whom commanded a 
regiment in the battle. 

It has already been said that the 
Nive joins its waters with those of the 
Adour in the town of Bayonne, and in 
the angle between those rivers lies the 
well-marked and easily distinguishable 
site of the engagement. ‘Two ponds, 
or, as Napier correctly calls them, mill- 
dams, distinctly fix the position of 
Hill’s two flank brigades to this day, 
while the centre is plainly marked by 
the half-dozen houses of the hamlet of 
Loste or Lostenia (“at the host’s” 
or “landlord’s,” in Basque, en‘ mean- 
ing “ belonging to,”) on the ridge over 
which the main road passes from Bay- 
onne to Hasparren. A commanding 
eminence, one mile in rear of the 
centre, now covered with scattered fir 
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trees, enabled Hill to see the whole of 
his own line of battle, the rivers on 
both his flanks, the opposing slope 
down which the French poured from 
St. Pierre d’Irube to the attack, and 
away to his left rear across the silver 
streak of the Nive, from whence alone 
he could hope for support. The whole 
panorama of the fight lay stretched 
out before him. 

This village of St. Pierre d’Irube, 
outside the works of Bayonne, held by 
the French and through which they 
had to pass, is large and of consider- 
ableimportance. Hence there is some 
difficulty in tracing the battle ground 
of St. Pierre which Napier so named, 
presumably not from St. Pierre d’Lrube, 
but from the small outlying hamlet, 
properly called Lostenia, two miles 
beyond it, where the English centre 
rested, but which is also within the 
commune of St. Pierre d’Irube. The 
French more justly called the action 
Mouguerre, from a large village of 
that name on the English right flank, 
where Sir John Byng's brigade was 
posted, which was carried and recap- 
tured during the fight. 

But it is necessary to go back a 
little. Wellington, after driving Soult 
before him out of Spain across the 
Bidassoa and from the mountain of 
Larrhun, passed the Nivelle, and es- 
tablished himself on French soil, but 
found himself confined to a narrow 
strip hemmed in between the river 
Nive and the sea. Soult, with fortified 
Bayonne and an entrenched camp at 
his back, was in his front; the 
Pyrenees were behind him. To re- 
main inactive was useless, for though 
in France, he was cut off from all 
communication with the rest of the 
country.' Wellington therefore ex- 
tended his right, and pushing Hill 
and Beresford across the Nive at 
Cambo and Ustaritz, nine and twelve 
miles respectively above Layonne, by 
a bold stroke widened his front and 
made many things possible. 

On the 9th of December 1813 Hill 
crossed the river by fords under a 
heavy cannonade, and Marshal Beres- 
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ford at the top of the tideway three 
miles lower down, partly by pontoons. 
The French divisions lining the op- 
posite bank were driven in, narrowly 
indeed escaping the loss of an entire 
brigade, which was left without orders 
between two fires. Beresford, pushing 
on from the river across the main road 
running up the valley from Bayonne 
to St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, cut off the 
retreat to Bayonne ; while Hill, sweep- 
ing round to his left, came down the 
right bank, and, joined by a divi- 
sion of Beresford’s men, rested for the 
night (after a cannonade and skirmish 
in which Villefranque, five miles from 
Bayonne, was taken,) on some heights 
within view of the cathedral towers. 

It was a dashing and dangerous 
day’s work, and gallantly done. On 
the following day Hill occupied the 
ridge upon which, three days later, he 
was destined to fight single-handed a 
glorious action against one of the ablest 
Marshals of France. ‘These three days 
were occupied by Soult in constant 
yet futile combats with Wellington on 
the other side of the tidal Nive, which 
now separated the two divisions of the 
English army. 

The personal reminiscences of one 
engaged in these battles of the Nive 
are delightfully set forth in Tue 
SUBALTERN, that book of perennial joy 
in Biarritz and the Basque country. 

The fights were severe and the losses 
heavy ; and Soult finding that Welling- 
ton was always ready for him, decided 
to try his fortune with Hill on the 
right bank of the river. With this 
object in view, after the day’s fruitless 
tighting was over, he filed his troops 
across a bridge of boats connecting the 
two portions of his entrenched camp, 
which lay one on each side of the river 
above and touching Bayonne, during 
the evening and night of the 12th of 
December 1813 ; and, this time confi- 
dent of success, prepared to demolish 
Hill on the morrow. 

Calm and still broke the morning of 
the battle, and, bating certain ominous 
rumblings in the distance, all was 
peace. <A thick fog hung over the 
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landscape : little could be seen ; and, as 
if the very elements conspired to 
favour the enemy, the Nive had come 
down during the night, and carrying 
away the new bridge of boats! at 
Villefranque, had completely isolated 
Hill from Wellington. 

One can imagine Hill’s feelings on 
receiving this intelligence in the gloom 
of that winter morning. It was a 
moment to try the stuff a man was 
made of. Tosay that his position was 
critical is but feebly to describe it. 
Soult was in his front with five and 
thirty thousand men and twenty-two 
guns, covered by a fortress and en- 
trenched camp ; both his flanks rested 
on tidal rivers, while ten miles in his 
rear a full French division was only 
held in check by a despised enemy and 
Vivian's cavalry. The previous even- 
ing Hill was not unconscious of the 
avalanche likely to fall upon him. 
With the eye of a true soldier he had 
detected in the fading light of a 
winter sunset the glint of arms cross- 
ing Soult’s bridge from the opposite 
side, a hint which he did not fail to 
rightly interpret. He knew his dan- 
ger, and prepared for it ; but then he 
was in touch with Wellington by the 
bridge of boats in rear of his left 
flank ; now that was gone, and assist- 
ance could only come by a long détour. 

The hint of the preceding evening 
had fortunately caused Hill at once to 
recall a brigade which he had ordered 
to the rear to support Vivian and the 
Spaniards. This made his force up 
to fourteen thousand men and four- 
teen guns, which was all he had to 
oppose the coming storm. One thing 
was in his favour. Soult could only 
leave his entrenchments in the angle 
between the two rivers on a narrow 
front, and, gradually deploying his 
line as he got further away, put his 
battle in order; but all these move- 
ments were hidden from Hill by the 
fog. An occasional glimpse, as the 
fog lifted in parts from time to time, 
discovered large black masses moving 


1 Not the celebrated bridge over the Adour, 
but a bridge across the Nive above Bayonne. 











in front, only to be again quickly 
hidden from sight. Everything looked 
ominous, and for Hill it must have 
been a time of extreme tension indeed. 
The thunderbolt, he knew, was close 
at hand, and might be launched upon 
him at any moment; and yet he could 
neither see nor ascertain his enemy’s 
dispositions. 

At last the weary waiting came to 
an end. The sun burst forth, the 
morning mists dispersed, and in a 
moment the roar of cannon and the 
clash of arms were heard far and 
wide. Hill’s three brigades were 
posted as previously described, stretch- 
ing some three and a half miles from 
river to river, Le Cor’s Portuguese 
division being in reserve behind the 
ridge of Lostenia. The impetuous 
General Abbé furiously attacked the 
English centre, which was on the 
main road. Ashworth’s Portuguese 
were here, in advance of the centre 
on the slope of the ridge, holding a 
wood on their right, and a hedge in 
front, which, though sorely pressed, 
they never lost, and which materially 
contributed to the success of the day. 
The wood is there to this moment ; 
but which may be the fortunate fence 
it is difficult, among so many, to de- 
termine. Over and over again the 
attack was pushed vehemently against 
the centre ; and as each one was re- 
pulsed it was vigorously renewed with 
fresh troops on the French side. Then 
occurred the incident of the brave 
Ninety-Second (so graphically de- 
scribed by Napier), which, shattered and 
broken in the constant attacks, had to 
retire and reform behind the village, 
and then came again, with colours 
flying and pipes skirling, for a final 
and desperate effort to save the day, 
as if they were a fresh body of 
troops just arrived and gaily entering 
into action for the first time. 
The inspiration was that of a born 
soldier; and the dogged valour of 
Colonel Cameron’s men was worthy of 
such a leader and of such a moment. 
This, too, was the regiment which only 
five months before had been cut to 
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pieces on the Col de Maya, leaving 
two-thirds of their number on that 
field of honour. Such an example 
was inspiriting. To see men return 
to the combat as coolly as to a march 
past on parade was invigorating to the 
whole line. The skirmishers sprang 
forward, and the leader of a French 
column just coming up to the attack, 
fortunately mistaking the Ninety- 
Second, thinned though their ranks 
were, for a fresh body of troops, hesi- 
tated, wavered, and lost his opportunity 
for ever. 

While this was going on in the 
centre, the left-centre, partially sepa- 
rated from the left brigade under 
Pringle by the mill-pond and swampy 
ground, was fiercely engaged. Here 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir W. 
Stewart, who commanded, betook him- 
self to sustain and encourage his own 
over-matched line, and prevent the 
persistent French columns from driv- 
ing a wedge between him and Pringle. 
Most of hisstaff were killed or wounded : 
the Seventy-First were unhappily 
withdrawn ; and the enemy were fast 
gaining, and at last did gain, the crest 
of the rise. 

But this was not all. Sir Rowland 
Hill, from the commanding eminence of 
Horlopo, saw that the Buffs on the 
extreme right had retired before Dar- 
magnac’s men from the advanced 
point of the Partouhiria ridge, close to 
where now stands the Croix de Mou- 
guerre, so frequently, but unwittingly, 
visited by English people; and that 
the enemy had advanced along the 
ridge through Vieux Mouguerre, had 
outflanked the right brigade under 
Sir John Byng, and were in fact in 
rear of the English line. This in- 
deed was Soult’s object ; to turn the 
English right, and roll up Hill’s force 
in confusion on the Nive before assist- 
ance could reach him. It was the 
critical moment of the day, the mo- 
ment of victory or defeat, of instant 
action or annihilation. 

Then from his eyrie, a mile in rear, 
galloped Hill, and taking with him on 
the way one of Le Cor’s two reserve 
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brigades of Portuguese, he despatched 
Buchan to the right with the other to 
rally and help the Buffs, and to drive 
Darmagnac back along the Partouhiria 
ridge. Hastening himself to the 
centre, he turned back the retreating 
Seventy-First, who right willingly 
responded to his call, and personally 
led the Portuguese Brigade into action. 
The Second Portuguese regiment man- 
aged to get round the French right 
flank while the Fourteenth Portu- 
guese under Major Travassos most 
gallantly drove home a charge into 
the enemy’s column in front, across 
some rough ground and broken fences, 
to the admiration of all beholders, 
and swept them back from the crest, 
thus effectually retrieving the fortunes 
of the fight in the left centre and 
covering themselves with glory. 

Ashworth had been wounded, but 
his Portuguese and the gallant old 
Fiftieth still tenaciously held the hedge 
(which they had never relinquished), 
and the wood on the right of the road. 
Southey in his Penixsutar War 
bears witness to the bravery of the 
Portuguese in these words: “The 
artillery fired this day with dreadful 
effect, and the main road was in many 
places literally running with blood 

. nearly half the Joss fell upon 
the Portuguese, upon whom indeed 
was now placed as much reliance as 
upon the British themselves,” 

But what was Wellington doing all 
this time? With his usual foresight 
he had, two days before, ordered 
Beresford (now again on the left side 
of the Nive) to despatch the Sixth 
Division to Hill’s assistance without 
further orders, should he hear that 
the latter was attacked. Beresford, 
with similar sagacity, had set that 
division in motion towards Hill at 
early dawn on the day of St. Pierre, 
without waiting for the sound of 
strife.! 

On that morning Wellington was 
on the Barrouilhet ridge, not far from 

’ Probably crossing the Nive by the pon- 
toons at Ustaritz, as we are told that the Vii 
sion passed the river in the early morning. 
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the present Biarritz railway-station, 
within sound and even distant sight 
of the battle-field. At 8.30 a.m. the 
first gun on the opposite side of the 
river told him what was about to 
happen. He put spurs to his horse 
and straightway galloped best pace 
direct to the bridge of boats at Ville- 
franque, some three and a half miles 
off, only to find it broken down. By 
twelve o’clock he had crossed the 
river and was leading Beresford’s 
Sixth Division to Hiil’s assistance up 
the reverse slopes on the opposite side, 
with the Fourth and Third Divisions 
closely following. In less than three 
hours then, the bridge had been 
repaired and two divisions passed 
over it, while the battle was raging 


close at hand. Quick work, and 
typical of the great soldier ! 
Meanwhile, Buchan’s Portuguese 


had not been idle. They crossed the 
valley to the right, under a galling 
flank fire of artillery, joined hands 
with the retiring Buffs, and together 
tackled Darmagnac with such deter- 
mined courage that they not only 
stopped his advance, but drove him 
back through and out of Mouguerre ; 
then continuing the motion, they sent 
him flying pell-mell over the point of 
the Partouhiria ridge, which they effec- 
tually cleared of the enemy. In this 
way that dangerous turning move- 
ment, so hazardously near completion 
and success, was more than arrested, 
and the right of the position saved. 
Sir John Byng, who commanded 
the right brigade, had been thus far 
hard at work helping the decimated 
centre with two of his regiments, the 
Fifty-Seventh and Thirty-First (second 
battalion), while the Buffs, holding 
the ridge on the extreme right, were 
being gradually forced back by 
superior numbers. But this retreat, 
as we have seen, had been gallantly 
retrieved, and the ridge regained and 
swept clear of foes. Then Byng 
received the welcome orders to re- 
unite his brigade, and dislodge the 
enemy from a hill in front, where 
they were very strongly posted and 
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supported by cannon. With alacrity 
indeed was the order carried out. 
Heading his brigade in person he 
charged, and drove the enemy from 
the height and down the slope on the 
opposite side into the suburbs of 
St. Pierre d’Irube, planting the colour 
of the Thirty-First with his own hand 
on the summit of the mound, where 
he was the first man to arrive, and 
capturing two guns which the enemy 
abandoned in their flight. Such con- 
duct would in these days have gained 
a general officer the coveted cross for 
personal valour. Two young pine 
trees, on a conical mound in front of 
the Croix de Mouguerre, now indicate 
the site of this intrepid exploit. 

The crisis of the battle was over 
when Wellington arrived on the scene. 
The fighting, however, still continued, 
but the enemy did not attack with 
the same fire as had distinguished his 
assaults in the earlier hours of the 
day ; it was also observed that there 
was some difficulty in inducing his 
columns to advance. Then, the rein- 
forcements being at hand to form a 
reserve in place of those which had 
been thrown into the fight by Hill in 
the very nick of time, the offensive 
was taken, and a general advance of 
the whole line ordered. Three gen- 
erals had been wounded, and nearly 
all the staff of the shattered centre 
were either killed or hit; so that 
when Colonel Currie, the  aide-de- 
camp, arrived with the order, he 
could find no superior officer to whom 
to deliver it, and led the advance 
himself. 

Pringle’s brigade, on two low hills, 
La Ralde and St. Marie, on the ex- 
treme left overhanging the Nive, had 
not been from the first so fiercely 
assailed as the centre and right; but 
still he was hotly engaged with 
Darricau, who kept him fully em- 
ployed, notwithstanding the difii- 
culties of assaulting so strong a 
position from swampy ground. He 
was able, however, to advance his 
brigade to his outposts, and wheeling 
his right regiment, the Twenty-Eighth, 
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to his right, to pour in an effectual 
and destructive flank fire on the 
enemy’s columns during the critical 
moment of the assault of the left 
centre. When that was finally re- 
pulsed Darricau’s men felt it, and 
were gradually drawn into the retire- 
ment, Pringle following. 

After Byng’s brave achievement, 
which a strong counter-attack failed to 
disturb, and the general advance which 
established our outposts on the ground 
previously held by the enemy touching 
the suburbs of St. Pierre d’Irube, the 
battle dwindled into desultory fighting, 
and the early shades of a December 
evening closed a glorious and memor- 
able day. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that even after so severe a 
struggle, the Allies were not such 
complete masters of the ground but 
that a French Cavalry Brigade from 
Bayonne passed out, on the English 
right, along the Adour and joined 
Soult in the rear. 

The losses on both sides had been 


terrible. Soult’s amounted to three 
thousand killed and wounded, in- 
cluding two brigadiers and _ four 


generals ; whilst the Allies had three 
generals (Barnes, Le Cor, and Ash- 
worth), and fifteen hundred men 
killed and wounded. 

Notwithstanding this, the French 
Marshal’s report describes and dis- 
misses this bloody battle in these few 
words : “ The attack was brilliant, and 
at the outset very well led; but the 
repulse of two regiments of Abbe's 
division had thrown it into confusion 
and caused it to lose ground. Darri- 
cau’s division, which was on the im- 
mediate right, perceiving this at the 
moment when it was carrying the 
enemy's left, became also disordered. I 
therefore drew up Foy’s division, and 
Gruardet’s brigade of Darmagnac’s 
division, which was not yet engaged, 
in line. Maransin’s division replaced 
Darmagnac’s other brigade. The 
enemy’s advance was checked, and the 
action continued on the same ground 
for the rest of the day. One gun, 
which had been pushed too far for- 
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ward, remained in the enemy’s hands, 
all its horses having been killed.” ! 

Napier, on the other hand, in his 
criticisms on this action, makes the 
following remarks. “It is agreed by 
French and English that the battle of 
St. Pierre was one of the most desper- 
ate of the whole war. Wellington 
said he had never seen a field so 
thickly strewn with dead, nor can 
the vigour of the combatants be 
well denied, where five thousand 
men were killed or wounded in 
three hours, upon a space of one mile 
square.” And this is confirmed, on 
the French side, by Pellot, in his 
“ MEMOIRES SUR LA CAMPAGNE DE 
L’ ARMEE FRANCAISE DITE DES PYRENEES 
eN 1813-14,” published in Bayonne 
1818, only five years after the battle : 
* One may judge of the severity of 
the fighting from the losses on both 
sides. We had two thousand five 
hundred wounded, and four or five 
hundred killed ; but the enemy’s loss 
was far more serious.” 

It is surely, then, surprising that 
such a battle, redounding so mych to 
the credit of British arms, and one 
of the most desperate of that heroic 
war, should be a name unknown on 
the colours of the regiments engaged 
in it. And, stranger still, it is not 
mentioned in the list of battles at the 


‘ Commandant Clere, Forty-Ninth French 
Regiment, now quartered at Bayonne, who 
has just published CAMPAGNE DE MarécHan 
SoULT DANS LES PyRENEES OCCIDENTALEs, 
makes the following remark, very creditable to 
his impartiality, but which needs, as he says, 
elucidation, as to Darmagnac’s and Abbe’s 
loss of guns in this affair. In any case, only 
two light guns appear from the English ac- 
counts to have been taken at St. Pierre (Mou- 
guerre). 
mly one gun, while Wellington declares that 
two batteries were taken. Now the returns 
of the artillery from the Ist to the 16th of 
December give the exact difference between 
119 (2110) and 94, namely, 16 pieces. More- 
over, on the 16th of December Darmagnac 
had not a battery left. He had therefore lost 
his guns, and there is good reason to believe 
that Abbé had also lost his. It is a point that 
needs elucidation.”” Commandant Clere’swork 
(1894) will be found of great service to mili- 
tary students, as it contains the latest French 
reports and opinions. 

No. 419.—vyo.L. Lxx. 


**The Marshal reports the loss of 


base of Lord Hill’s column at Shrews- 
bury, erected to the memory of that great 
soldier. The word “ Nive ” is supposed 
to include it. Now the reason, no 
doubt, why St. Pierre is not specially 
named, and is in consequence com- 
paratively little known under that 
title, is that it was the great cul- 
minating action which terminated 
those five days of hard fighting 
collectively known as the battles of 
the Nive. It is thus merged under 
the word “ Nive’ in that nest of 
battles which took place chiefly on the 
other (left) bank of that river during 
the four previous days ; but it was in 
reality a distinct action apart from 
the rest, fought by a separate portion 
of the force, isolated for the time at 
least from the remainder, and well 
worthy of a special place among the 
recorded deeds of the army and of 
Hill. Never was gallantry more 
signally displayed ; never was a battle 
more courageously won. A _ sight 
indeed worth witnessing it must have 
been, to see the great Captain arrive 
at the head of the Sixth Division on 
the slopes of Lostenia, and, taking in 
ata glance the situation, grasp the 
hand of his trusty lieutenant, hot 
from the thickest of the fray, ex- 
claiming, “Hill, the day is your 
own!” Whata picture for an artist’s 
brush must have been the meeting of 
those two great men amidst the din 
and strife of that bloody field! 

Wellington wrote many — short 
despatches that afternoon to General 
Wimpffen and others as to the dis- 
position of his troops, dated “On the 
heights before Villefranque,” in which 
he never fails to make this laconic 
remark ; “ General Hill has given the 
enemy a devil of a thrashing (/’a 
battu diablement).” 

General Sir John Byng, afterwards 
Field Marshal and Earl of Strafford 
(grandfather of the present peer), in 
1815 received by royal command, 
for his gallantry at St. Pierre, the 
following honourable augmentation of 
his arms: “Over the arms of the 
family of Byng, in bend sinister, a 
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representation of the Colour of the 
Thirty-First Regiment,’ and the fol- 
lowing crest, ‘‘Out of a mural crown 
an arm embowed, grasping the Colour 
of the aforesaid Thirty-First Regiment, 
and, pendent from the wrist by a 
riband, the Gold Cross presented to 
him by His Majesty’s command, as a 
mark of his royal approbation of his 
distinguished services, and in an 
escrol above, the word Mouguerre, 
being the name of a height near 
the hamlet of St. Pierre.” In this 
way has been curiously preserved 
the designation of a distinguished 
regiment, well remembered in con- 
nection with the burning of the Kent 
in the Bay of Biscay, and later in the 
Cabul, Sutlej, Crimea, and China 
campaigns, which in former times had 
been personally led into action at Det- 
tingen by that English sovereign who 
was the last to command an army in 
battle. For, unlucky enough to be shorn 
of both number and county in the 
recent changes, civilian readers can 
now hardly be expected to recognise 
the Thirty-First Huntingdonshire 
under its new designation of the East 
Surrey Regiment. By a_ singular 
turn of events, however, it has come 
about that the old title of the Thirty- 
First is preserved by the pages of 
Burke and Debrett, in recording the 
brave deeds at St. Pierre in the be- 
ginning of the century. 

Napier concludes his observations 
on this battle in these words: “ Hill’s 
employment of his reserve was a fine 
stroke. He saw that the misconduct 
of the two colonels would cause the 
loss of his position more surely than 
any direct attack upon it, and with 
military decision he descended at once 
to the spot, playing the soldier as well 
as the general . . . . and leading the 
reserve himself ; trusting meanwhile 
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with a noble and well-placed confidence 
to the courage of the Ninety-Second 
and the Fiftieth to sustain the fight 
at St. Pierre. He knew indeed the 
Sixth Division was then close at hand 
and the battle might be fought over 
again; but, like a thorough soldier, 
he was resolved to win his own fight 
with his own troops if he could; and 
he did so after a manner that in less 
eventful times would have rendered 
him the hero of a nation.” One 
incident alone marred the honours of 
this day: the retirement by the two 
colonels of their respective battalions 
without orders during the fight ; but 
these regiments themselves promptly 
and signally retrieved that error in 
judgment on the part of their leaders, 
ere many minutes had passed. 

There is nothing new in what I 
have written. It has been told in many 
books, which these notes (made after an 
intimate personal acquaintance with 
the ground during the last five years) 
do not presume to elaborate, much less 
to correct or criticise ; but shoukd they 
in any small degree help to distinguish 
St. Pierre from the battles which 
immediately preceded it, and to make 
more known :the scene of the action, 
they will have served some kind of 
purpose. 

Perhaps it may be added that our 
young officers might do worse than 
take a look, during the leave-season, 
at these sites of great battles all 
chosen by past masters in the art of 
war. St. Pierre is within an after- 
noon’s ride of Biarritz ; the Nivelle is 
but little more; the Nive is within a 
walk, while the Bidassoa and St. 
Sebastian are but a day’s excursion. 


Wituiiam Hiti James, 
Lieutenant-Colonel (Retd.), 
Late Thirty-First Regiment. 
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THE TREASURE OF SACRAMENTO NICK. 


Away on the northernmost coast of 
Australia lies a little world all by 
itself and unlike anything else to be 
found in the whole immemorial East. 
Its chief centre is in Torres Straits, 
where the majority of the inhabitants 
employ themselves in pearl-fishing, 
gathering béche-de-mer and_ tortoise- 
shell, and generally in accumulating 
those gigantic fortunes of which one 
hears so much, and sees so little. 

Walking the streets of Thursday 
Island, the smallest of the group, yet 
the centre of commerce and the seat 
of such government as the Colony of 
Queensland can afford it, you will be 
struck with the number of nationalities 
represented. Dwelling together, if 
not in unity certainly in unison, are 
Caucasians and Mongolians, Ethiopians 
and Malayans, John Chinaman, living 
cheek by jowl with the barbarian 
Englishman, Cingalee with Portuguese, 
Frenchman with Kanaka—all pre- 
judices alike forgotten in the one 
absorbing struggle for the unchanging 
British sovereign. On the verandahs 
of the hotels sit continually men 
who talk with the familiarity of old 
friends about the uttermost parts of 
the earth, and whose lives are mainly 
spent in places to which the average 
man never goes nor dreams of going. 
If you area good listener they will tell 
you many things worth knowing ; and 
towards midnight you will feel stealing 
over youa hazy conviction that the nine- 
teenth century is as yet unborn, and 
that you are listening to the personal 
narrative of Sinbad the Sailor in an 
unexpurgated form. 

One afternoon as I was sitting in 
my verandah watching the China 
mail-boat steam to her anchorage, and 
wondering if I had energy enough to 
light a third cheroot, I felt my arm 
touched. Turning, I discovered a 





little Solomon boy, about ten years 
old, attired in an ancient pair of 
hunting-breeches, and grinning from 
ear to ear. Having succeeded in 
attracting my attention, he handed 
me a letter. It was from my friend 
McBain, the manager of a pearling- 
station on an adjacent island, and set 
forth the welcome fact that he would 
be pleased to see me on a matter of 
some importance, if I could spare the 
time to dine with him that evening. 
There was nothing I could spare more 
easily or more willingly. 

Once comfortably seated in the 
verandah, McBain explained his reason 
for sending to me. ‘You'll think 
me mad, but I’ve got a curiosity here 
that I want you to examine before 
any one else gets hold of him.” 

“Black or white?” I asked with 
but little interest, for we Jived in a 
land of human curiosities. 

“ White.” 

** Nationality ?” 

** Cosmopolitan, I should fancy.” 

* Profession ?”’ 

“ Adventurer, with a marvellous big 
a” 

* And hailing from—?”’ 

“Well, he doesn’t seem to know 
himself. One of my luggers took him 
out of an open boat about two degrees 
west of the Ladrones.” 

*“ But he surely knows how he got 
into the boat? Men don’t go pleasure- 
trips across oceans without knowing 
whence they started. Hasn’t he 
anything to say for himself?” 

“That’s just what I want you to 
hear. Either the man’s a superhuman 
liar, or else he’s got the secret of the 
biggest thing on earth. We'll have 
him up to-night, and you shall judge 
for yourself.” 

When dinner was over we took 
ourselves and our cigars into the cool 
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verandah, and for half an hour or so 
sat smoking and talking of many 
things. Then a footstep crunched upon 
the path, and a tall thin man stood 
before us. 

McBain rose and wished him “ Good 
evening,” as he did so pushing a chair 
into such a position that I could see 
his face. “I beg your pardon, but 
I don’t think you told me your name 
last night.” 

“Sir, my name is Nicodemus B. 
Patten of Sacramento City, State of 
California, U.S.A.—most times called 
Sacramento Nick.” 

“ Well, Mr. Patten, let me intro- 
duce you to a friend whois anxious to 
hear the curious story you told me 
last night. Will you smoke?” 

Gravely bowing to me, he selected 
a cheroot, lit it, and blew the smoke 
luxuriously through his nose. The 
lamp-light fell full and fair upon his 
face, and instinctively I began to 
study it. It was a_ remarkable 
countenance, and, in spite of its 
irregularity of feature, contained a 
dignity of expression which rather 
disconcerted me. There were evident 
traces of bodily and mental suffering 
in the near past, but it was neither 
the one nor the other which had 
stamped the lines that so much 
puzzled me. After satisfying myself 
on certain other points, I begged him 
to begin. 

He did so without hesitation or 
previous thought. 

“Gentlemen, before I commence 
my story, let me tell you that when 
first the things I am going to tell you 
of came about, there were three of 
us: Esdras W. Dyson of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A.; James Dance of 
London, England ; and Nicodemus B. 
Patten of Sacramento City, now before 
you. I reckon most folks would have 
called us adventurers, for we'd fer- 
reted into nearly every corner of the 
globe. Snakes alive! but I’ve seen 
things in my time that would fairly 
stagger even you, and I guess my story 
of to-night ain’t the least curious of 


, 


em. 
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“ Perhaps you don’t remember the 
junk that fell foul of the Bedford 
Castle nigh upon three years ago, 
when she was four days out from 
Singapore ?” 

I remembered the circumstance 
perfectly. It was an act of flagrant 
piracy which had made some noise at 
the time ; and I had also a faint recol- 
lection of having been told that white 
men were suspected of being mixed up 
in it. On being asked if he knew 
anything of the matter, he said: 
* Well, I don’t say we did, mind you, 
but I suspicion we were in China 
waters at the time. But, bless you, 
in those days there were few places 
and few things that we hadn’t a finger 
in. Understand, I am telling you this 
because I don’t want to sail under 
false colours, and also because such 
work is all over now; the Firm’s 
smashed up, and we'll never go on the 
Long Trail again. 

“ Two years ago, for certain reasons 
not necessary to mention, we wanted 
to lay by for a while, so bringing up at 
Batavia fixed right on to the Neder- 
lander. Java’s a one-horse place for 
business purposes, but if you know 
the ropes—well, there’s not a better 
place in the world to hide in. 

“Now, gentlemen both, you may 
take it from me that there never was 
such a chap for browsing about among 
niggers, finding out what was doing 
and if there was anything to be made, 
as Esdras W. Dyson of Milwaukee, 
U.S.A. In the first place, he could 
patter any lingo from Chinese to 
Malay with a tongue that'd talk 
round the devil himself ; and when he 
suspicioned a nigger had anything 
worth knowing—well, he’d just freeze 
to that charcoal sketch till he fairly got 
it out of him. Rigged out in native 
dress and properly coloured, he could 
pass in anywhere. It was he who 
found out the thing that ruined us. 
brought me here, and left Jim and 
himself feeding the fishes a thousand 
fathoms deep. 

“ Directly we arrived in Batavia he 
began hanging round the Native 
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Quarter, making himself mighty 
agreeable for some particular in- 
formation he wanted. He was 


away for two or three days; then 
one night as Dance and me were 
smoking on the piazza, he came 
striding up the path in the devil’s 
own hurry. ‘Boys!’ says he in a 
whisper, ‘I’m on it, up to the hilt, 
the biggest and the all firedest stroke 
of good fortune we've hit yet. I’m 
going fantee to-night, so keep your 
weather eyes lifted, and when «I say 
come, come right away!’ With that 
he went to his room, and we could 
hear him rummaging about in his 
trunks. 

“A bit later a native fruit- 
hawker came round the corner 
bowing and scraping towards us. 
We told him to clear out, but 
he commenced a pitiful yarn, all 
the time pushing his baskets closer to 
us. ‘Fine Duriens and the sweetest 
of Mangosteens, if the Presence will 
only buy!’ But the big night-watch- 
man had caught sight of him, and 
came trundling down the piazza. You 
can reckon our astonishment, when 
the hawker said: ‘ How is it, boys? Do 
you think they’ll savee? Keep your 
kits packed and be prepared to trek 
directly you get the word from me.’ 
Here the watchman came up. ‘On 
the word of a poor man, the Duriens 
are freshly plucked and the Mango- 
steens hung upon the trees this morn- 
ing.’ We refused to buy, and he went 
away crying his fruit towards the 
Native Quarter. 

*‘ For two or three days not a sha- 
dow of a sign came from him. Then 
one of those Chinese hawkers came into 
the square with two coolies carrying 
his goods, and as soon as we set eyes 
on the second nigger we recognised 
Milwaukee, and stood by to take his 
message in whatever form it might 
come. Pulling up at our chairs, the 
Chinkey told his men to set down their 
loads, himself coming across to us 
with a tray of fans, scents, and what 
not, but seeing Milwaukee had a 
packet of slippers in his hands, we 


_ to happen. 


only wanted slippers. The merchant 
sings out, and, he brings ’em over, 
handing one pair to Dance and another 
tome. Westepped inside to try them 
on, and as we expected, in one of the 
shoes was a letter neatly stowed away. 
I forget now how it went, but it was 
to the effect that he had found out all 
he wanted to know, and that we were 
to meet him at eight on the Singapore 
Wharf at Tanjong Priok, bringing no 
kit save our revolvers. 

“ After squaring things at the hotel, 
and destroying what was dangerous in 
our baggage, we trekked for the Priok 
just as dusk was falling. Sharp at 
eight we were waiting on the wharf 
where the Messagerie boats lie, and 
wondering what the deuce was going 
Inside of ten minutes a 
native boat came pulling up the river, 
and as it passed us the rower sneezed 
twice very sharp and sudden, It was 
an old signal, and Dance gave the re- 
turn. The boatman hitches right on 
to the steps and comes ashore. 

“*Good boys,’ says he very quiet 
and careful ; ‘ up to time, that’s right. 
Now to business! D’ye see that 
schooner lying outside the breakwater ? 
Well, she sails at daylight. I put the 
skipper and mate ashore not ten min- 
utes ago, and they’re to return in an 
hour. There’s only three chaps aboard, 
and it’s our business to cut her out 
before the others come back. Dye 
understand ?’ 

‘** But what d’ye reckon to do then, 
Milwaukee?’ I asked, for it seemed a 
risky game, just for the sake of a 
mangy Dutch trader, 

“* Never you mind now ; when I do 
tell you, you'll say it’s worth the 
candle. Come, jump in here, and I'll 
pull you aboard !’ 

‘The harbour was as quiet as the 
sea out yonder; a Dutch man-of-war 
lay under the wing of the breakwater, 
and a Sourabaya mail-boat to the left 
of her. We passed between them, down 
towards the lighthouse and out into 
the open. Outside there was a 
bit of a sea running, but Milwaukee 
was always hard to beat, and at last 
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we managed to get alongside. Some- 
body, most likely the anchor-watch, 
caught our painter, and took a turn 
in it, saying in Dutch, ‘ You’re back 
early, Mynheer. By the time he 
twigged his mistake we were aboard, 
and Dance had clapped a stopper on 
his mouth. The others were below, 
and [I reckon you'd have laughed if you 
could have seen the look on their faces 
when, after Milwaukee’s thumping on 
the fo’c’sle, they turned out to find their 
craft in other hands. However, they 
soon saw what was up, and reckoned 
it was no use making fools of them- 
selves. Then Milwaukee went to the 
wheel, singing out to get sail on her 
and stand by to slip the cable. We 
knew our business, and in less than 
twenty minutes were humming down 
the coast a good ten knots an hour. 

** As soon as the course was set and 
everything going smooth, Milwaukee 
made right aft to where Dance was 
steering. ‘I guess it’s time,’ says he, 
‘to let you into the secret. You know 
me and I know you, which is enough 
said between pards. We've been in 
many good things together, but this 
is going to be the biggest we've 
sighted yet. It doesn’t mean hun- 
dreds of pounds, but thousands, mil- 
lions maybe; anyhow, enough to set 
us three up as princes all the world 
over!’ 

“*Sounds well, but how did you 
come to know of it?’ we asked, a bit 
doubtful like. 

* Before answering he took a 
squint at the card and then aloft. 
‘Keep her as she goes, Jim. 
How did I come to hear of it? 
How does a man hear anything! 
Why, by going to the places and 
among thefolk who talk. I got wind 
of it months ago, but never came 
across anything straight out till I 
went fantee among the niggers. Losh, 
boys, if you want yarns to raise your 
scalp, go down town and smoke among 
the darkies ; I’ve done it, and you bet 
I know. There was one old chap who 
used to drop in every night, and 
smoke and chew and spit and lie till 
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you couldn't rest. From his talk he’d 
once done a bit in our line, and his 
great sweat was about an island he’d 
been to fifty years ago where 
there’s an old Portugee treasure- 
ship aground, chock full of gold, dia- 
monds, rubies, and pearls, all waitin’ 
for the man as’ll go to get ’em. At 
first I reckoned he lied, for how he 
got there he didn’t rightly remember ; 
but he swore he found the ship, and 
was in the act of broaching her cargo, 
when the natives came and sent him 
back to sea again. What he did get, 
except a bloomin’ old dagger, was 
stolen from him in Saigon. Directly 
I sighted that instrument, I began to 
guess there might be something in 
his yarn after all; for wherever he 
gotit, it was a genuine Portugee weapon 
of a couple of hundred years back. Well, 
as any lubber knows, the Portugees 
sailed these seas two hundred years 
ago; why shouldn’t one of ’em have 
been wrecked with all her cargo and 
never been heard of since? Answer 
me that! Anyhow, you bet I froze to 
that nigger. 

“* At first he played cunning and 
seemed to suspicion I was after some- 
thing. So one night I got him alone 
and—d’ye remember Hottentot Joe in 
the Kimberley !—well, p’raps I played 
the same game on this old cove, and 
when he was sound off I began to 
pump him all I knew. The old chap 
had been sailing pretty near to the 
truth, but still he’d kept a bit up his 
sleeve ; however, I got that bit, and 
here’s his chart as near as I can fix it.’ 

“So saying, he drew out a paper 
and held it to the binnacle. Then 
putting his finger on a coloured mark, 
he went on: ‘It’s a bit hazy steering 
after we get here, inasmuch as being 
a nigger he couldn’t keep proper 
reckoning. But once among these 


islands, I guess we can’t be far off 
the right one, and to find it—by God, 
we'll search every mud-bank in the 
Pacific! Accordin’ to his fixin’ it has 
a big mountain climbing from its 
centre, with a monster white rock 
halfway up, shaped like a man’s fist. 
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In a bee-line with the rock there’s a 
creek running inland, big enough to 
float a seventy-four ; follow that creek 
up a mile or soand you come to a lake, 
and on the other side of that lake’s 
where the old barge ought to be. 
Now, what do you think?’ 

“*What dol think? Why, I think, 
Milwaukee, you are a fool to have 
brought us on such a rotten chase, and 
we're bigger fools to have followed you. 
The island, I guess, never existed, and 
we'll get stretched for this boat by 
the first warship that sights us. But 
now we are here, we'd better make 
the best of it. What do you say, 
Jim?’ 

“*T stand with you,’ said Dance, 
and that settled it. 

“To make a long story short, we 
sailed that hooker right on end for nigh 
upon three weeks. The wind was 
mostly favourable, the boat had a 
slippery pair of heels, and the stores, 
considering they were laid in by 
Dutchmen, were none too bad. Only 
one thing was wrong to my thinking, 
and that was the supply cf grog 


aboard. If I’d had my way there'd 
have been a gimlet through the 


lot ; but Milwaukee was skipper, and 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

“Tuesday the 13th of January, 
saw the tether of the old darkie’s 
chart, so we held a bit of a palaver, 
and settled to go on cruising about 
the islands, which we were picking up 
and dropping every day. 

* You folk who live inside this rot- 
gut reef don’t know what islands are. 
Out there you see them on all sides, 
pushing their green heads up to watch 
the ships go by, with the air so warm, 
the sea so green, and the sky so blue 
that it’s like living in a new world. 
Birds of every colour fly across your 
bows all day, and in the hush of night, 
lying out on deck, you can hear the 
waterfalls trickling ashore, and now 
and again the crash of a big tree 
falling in the jungle. 

“One forenoon while I was at the 
wheel, Milwaukee and Jim Dance fell 
to quarrelling. It started over nothing, 
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and would have come to nothing but 
for that tarnation liquor. I sung out 
to them to stop, but it was no use, so 
leaving the hooker to look after her- 
self, I went forrard. Before I could 
reach him, the skipper had drawn a 
revolver, and I heard Jim ery, ‘ For 
Gawd’s sake don’t shoot !’ Then there 
was a report, and sure enough Dance 
fell dead. 

“Can you picture it? Overhead, 
the blue sky, a few white clouds, and 
the canvas just drawing ; on the deck, 
poor Jim lying as if asleep, and Mil- 
waukee leaning against the foremast 
staring at him. Seein’ there was no 
use in keepin’ the body aboard, I 
called one of the Dutchmen aft and 
told him to fix it upin a bit of canvas. 
Then together we hove it overboard ; 
it sank with a dull plunge, and so we 
lost the first of our mess. 

“‘Milwaukee being too drunk to 
take his trick at the wheel, I stood it 
for him. A bit before sundown he 
comes on deck looking terrible fierce 
and haggard. Xolling aft, he says 
with a voice solemn as a judge : ‘Sacra- 
mento Nick, you’re a good man and 
true. On your Bible oath, may God 
strike you dead if you lie, did I shoot 
James Dance, mariner ?’ 

‘Seeing what was passing in his 
mind, I said simply, ‘ You did.’ 

“* Was I drunk, being in charge of 
this vessel at the time?’ 

*** You were!’ 

“*That is your word and deed, so 
help you God ?’ 

“<¢ Ay, ay!’ 

“« Well, that being so, no more 
need be said. It’s the sentence of the 
court. Shipmate, your hand.’ 

‘“ We shook hands, and he turned to 
the taffrail. Before I knew what he 
was about, he had leaped upon it and 
plunged into the sea. He only rose 
once ; then the white belly of a shark 
showed uppermost, and never again did 
I see Esdras W. Dyson of Milwaukee 
City, Wisconsin. 

“Three days later, when I was too 
dog-tired to keep watch, those cut- 
throat Dutchmen mutinied and sent me 
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adrift in the long-boat with one week’s 
provisions and a small beaker of water. 

“Strangers, have you ever been 
east adrift? I can see you haven't ; 
well, hope that your luck don’t run 
that way. Fortunately it was fair 
weather, and I was able to rig a bit 
of a sail ; but how long I was cruising 
among those islands, drat me if I 
know. Being ignorant, so to speak, 
of my position, one way was as an- 
other, and when short of provisions 
I'd just go ashore, pick fruit, fill my 
beaker, and then set sail again. One 
warm afternoon I found myself abreast 
of the largest island I’d seen yet. 
From its centre rose a high mountain, 
and, strike me dead if I lie, halfway 
up that last was a big white rock shaped 
like a man’s fist! When I saw it I 
was clean staggered ; I stood up and 
stared till I could stare no longer. It 
was just as if I’d stumbled by mistake 
on the very island we'd set out to seek. 
By tacking I managed to get right 
under its lee, and there, sure enough, 
between two high banks was the 
entrance to a fairish river. Furling 
the sail, I took to my oars and pulled 
inside. The sun was close on down by 
this time, and I was dog-tired ; so, as 
nothing could be gained by bursting 
the boilers, when, as far as I knew, all 
the future was afore me, I anchored 
where I was, and stayed in my boat 
till morning. 

‘** You bet as soon as it was light I 
pushed on again, bringing out on a 
slap-up lake perhaps a mile long by 
half a mile across. The water was as 
clear as crystal and as smooth as glass. 
Making for a plain of dazzling white 
sand at the furthest end, I beached 
my boat and prepared to start explora- 
tions. Then, just as her nose grounded, 
my eyes caught sight of a big creeper- 
covered mass lying all alone in the 
centre of the plain. May I never 
know a shieve-hole from a harness- 
cask again, if it wasn’t an old galleon 
of the identical pattern to be seen in 
the Columbus’ picter-books. Trembling 
like a palsied monkey, I jumped out 
and ran for it. 
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* She may have been close on a hun- 
dred tons burden, but it was impossible 
to caleulate her size exactly for the 
heap of stuff that covered her. How 
she ever got on to that plain, and why 
she hadn't rotted clean away during 
the two hundred years or more she 
must have lain there, are things I 
can’t explain. Anyhow, I didn’t stay 
to puzzle ’em out then, but set to 
work hunting for a way to get inside 
her. From the main-deck seemed to 
be the best course, and to reach that 
I started hacking at the blooming 
creepers. It was harder work than 
you'd think, for they’d spliced and 
twisted ‘emselves into cables, and a 
jack-knife was about as much use on 
‘em as a toothpick. When night came 
I'd done a big day’s work, and had 
only just got a footing on her deck. 

‘Next morning | went at it again, 
and by midday had the satisfaction 
of standing before the cuddy entrance. 
Again I felt the same dod-dratted funk 
creeping over me; but when I re- 
membered the treasure, I said good- 
bye to that, and placed my shoulder 
against the door. It crumbled away 
and fell in a heap upon the deck, and 
when the dist had passed I found 
myself at the entrance of a small 
alley-way leading into the saloon. 
I entered it, stepping gingerly, but had 
only gone a few steps before the deck 
suddenly gave way, and I found myself 
disappearing with a crash into the 
lower regions. The fall was a darned 
sight bigger than I liked, but it served 
a purpose, for my weight on landing 
started a plank and brought a glimmer 
of light into the darkness. 

“ Finding I was not hurt, I fell to 
groping for a way out again; then | 
noticed the rottenness of the timbers, 
and determined to enlarge the light I 
had just made. Two kicks and a 
shove brought a flood of sunshine 
pouring in, and a horrible sight met 
my eyes. I was standing beside an 
old-fashioned bed-place on which lay 
(you may believe me or not) the 
mummified body of a man stretched full 
out and hanging on to the stanchions 
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like grim death. He was not alone, 
for in the centre of the cabin, clutch- 
ing at a heavy table, was another 
chap, also perfectly preserved, half 
standing with his feet braced against 
the thick cross-bars and his shrivelled 
parchment face, with its staring eyes 
turned towards me, grinning like a 
poisoned cat. My scalp seemed to lift 
and my innards to turn to water. 
Letting out one yell, I clambered for 
the open air. 

“Outside all was sunshine, blue 
sky, and bright colour, and, as if to 
set off what I had just left, a big 
butterfly came hovering towards me. 
Ina few minutes my presence of mind 
returned, and I began to laugh at the 
idea of Sacramento Nick being afeared 
of dead men ; so back I went in search 
of further mysteries. Again I entered 
the euddy and lowered myself into the 
under-cabin, but this time I was pre- 
pared for anything. The treasure- 
guard stared, but said nothing. 

‘While I was wondering how I'd 
best set about my search, a smart 
breeze came whistling in, caught the 
figure at the table, disengaged his 
hold, and brought his old carcass with 
a dry rattle to the floor. With his 
fall a small piece of metal rolled to my 
feet, and picking it up I found it to be 
a key of real curious shape and work- 
manship. Fired with my discoveries, 
I slipped across to try it on the first 
of the chests I saw ranged round the 
cabin, when to my astonishment I 
found it open. Somebody had been 
there before me; perhaps I was too 
late! All of a sweat 1 looked in, but 
it was too dark; I tried to pull the 
whole chest towards the light, but it 
was a main sight too heavy. Then I 
plunged my hand in and — Great 
Jehoshaphat, how I yelled! Clutching 
what I could hold I dashed across the 
cabin, up into the light, and, throwing 
myself upon the ground, spread what 
I had brought before me. It took 
less than a second to see that they 
were diamonds, and, by all the stars 
and stripes, diamonds of the first 
water! There they lay, winking and 


blinking at me and the sun, and for 
the first time I began to savee my 
amazing wealth. For the minute | 
was clean stark staring mad. I closed 
my eyes,and wondered if when I opened 
them again I should find it all a 
dream ; but no, the beauties were 
there looking brighter and even larger 
than before. 

“Gentlemen, it’s strange how the 
habits and precautions of civilisation 
linger with a man even in the queerest 
places. For while not twenty yards 
from where I stood was greater wealth 
than I or fifty men could ever spend, 
I found myself fearful of losing one, 
picking each gem up with scrupulous 
care, and securing it inside my jumper. 
The next box was locked, so I tried 
the key. In spite of age and rust the 
wards shot back and the cover lifted. 
Again I felt the touch of stones, and 
again, seizing a handful, | went back 
into the light. This time they were 
rubies ; Burmese rubies, my experi- 
ence told me, and not a tarnation flaw 
in one of ‘em. For a second time I 
carefully picked them up and was 
hiding ’em as before, when I happened 
to look round. Dash my buttons, if 
I was alone! On all sides were 
niggers regarding me with considerable 
attention. I sprang to my feet and 
felt for my revolver. Fool that I was, 
I had left it in the boat! Seeing 
that I was aware of their presence, 
they closed in on me, and as they did 
so I took stock of ‘em. They were 
unlike other South Sea natives, being 
of better build and but little darker 
than myself. True, they were rigged 
out in a short loin cloth not unlike 
tappa, but they carried neither spear 
nor shield. When I saw this 1 was 
for showing fight, but soon gave that 
idea up ; they were too many for me. 

** After a few minutes’ inspection they 
began to march me through the forest 
in a westerly direction, all the time 
talking a lingo that seemed curiously 
familiar. Just upon sunset we entered 
a large clearing on which stood a fair- 
sized native village, and I thought as I 
looked at it that, if ever I got out of 
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this mess, and turned to blackbirding, 
I'd know where to come for niggers. 
It contained perhaps fifty huts, all 
built of wood and with conical-shaped 
grass roofs. A trim garden ran down 
the centre, at the furthest end of which 
stood the largest and most slap-up 
building of the lot. As soon as we 
hove in sight, a crowd came out to 
meet us, and in the middle of hundreds 
of yelling darkies I was marched up to 
the big house. The old chief, who had 
been bossing affairs with the swagger 
of a New York policeman, told me to 
wait while he carried his carcass up 
some steps and disappeared. After a 
little while he returned, and signified 
that I should follow him. 

“When I got inside I had plenty of 
time to look about me, for it must 
have been full half an hour before any 
one came. Then some grass curtains 
were drawn aside, and what looked 
like a man entered. I say Jooked 
like, because I ain’t really clear in my 
mind as to what he was; anyway, 
I shouldn’t be far from the mark in 
sayin’ he was quite a hundred years 
old, and just about as deformed as he 
well could be. He was as white as 
myself, and from the antics of the 
chief who had fetched me to his pre- 
sence I could see that he had a great 
hold over the niggers. Throwing him- 
self upon the ground, that old fool of 
a chief feebly wagged his toes till told 
to rise. Then he started explaining 
where he had found me and what I 
was doing. 

“ During his yarn, old grandfer’, 
whose name I afterwards found was 
Don Silvio, riddled me into augur- 
holes with his evil little eyes, then, 
having ordered the chief out, he 
started to examine me himself. He 
spoke the same lingo as the niggers, a 
sort of bastard Portugee, and still 
looking me through and through, 
asked, ‘Stranger, how came you to 
this island?’ 

“T reckoned it best to keep the 
real truth from him, so said, * [ am 
a shipwrecked mariner, Seiior, and 
fetched here in an open boat.’ 
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“His eyes blazed, and his long 
lean fingers twitched round his jew- 
elled stick, ‘ And had you no thought 
of what treasure you might find ?’ 

“ « Seiior,’ said I, looking him square 
in the face, ‘let me put it to you. Is 
it likely that a shipwrecked mariner 
would think of treasure?’ 

‘A storm was brewing in his eyes, 
and I guessed it would break on me. 
Suddenly he yelled: ‘ You lie—you 
dog, you thief—you lie! You came 
for what you could steal, but nothing 
shall you take away, nothing, nothing 
—not one stone. The Fates that 
consumed those who came aforetime 
shall consume you also. Shipwreck 
or no shipwreck, you shall die!’ 

“ He fell to beating a gong with his 
stick, and a dozen or so natives came 
tumbling in. They seemed to know 
their business, and before I had time 
to get in a word I was being dragged 
away down the street to a small and 
securely guarded hut, where I was 
pushed in and the door closed. Dis- 
liking the look of things, as soon as I 
recovered my breath I started hunt- 
ing about for a way of escape, but 
that was no good. Added to my other 
troubles, I Was just famishing, and was 
beginning to fix it that my end was 
to be starvation, when footsteps ap- 
proached, the door opened, and a native 
girl appeared, bearing on her head 
two wooden dishes which she set down 
before me. Being a favourite with the 
sex, I tried to draw her into conversa- 
tion, but either she didn’t understand 
my talk or fear had taken away her 
tongue ; anyway, not a word would she 
utter. After she had left me I set to 
work on the food, and never before or 
since have I enjoyed a meal so much. 
Then stretching myself on some dry 
reeds in a corner I soon fell asleep. 

*T was awakened in the chill grey 
of dawn by the entrance of the same 
beauty, who put down my breakfast, 
saying as she did so, ‘ White man, eat 
well, for at sunrise you die!’ For a 
moment the shock cleared me out of 
speech ; I could only sit and stare at 
her. She seemed to see what was 
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going on in my mind, and as if in com- 
fort added, ‘ Stranger, why do you fear 
death? It can only come once!’ 

“Her reasoning, though logical 
enough, wasn’t of the kind calculated 
to meet my trouble, and when she had 
left me I started wondering if anybody 
in Sacramento City would ever hear 
of my fate, and bitterly cursing the 
day I set out in search of this vil- 
lanous island. As I sat with my 
head upon my hands, the jewels I had 
stuck in my jumper fell to the 
floor and lay there taunting me with 
their sparkling splendour. Howsom- 
ever, it was no use crying over 
spilled milk; I had brought the situ- 
ation on myself, and, whatever hap- 
pened, must go through with it. Sud- 
denly my ear caught the pat of naked 
feet outside the cell. Then the door 
was unbarred and the chief entered. 
‘Come, white man,’ he said, ‘all is 
made ready, and the axe waits for the 
bare flesh!’ How would you have 
felt in such a situation? As for my- 
self, I put a good face on it, and re- 
solved, since I could no longer live a 
free and independent American citizen, 
to die as such. Pity, I thought, there 
wasn’t a band. I was led up the vil- 
lage to the open plot before Don Sil- 
vio’s house. It might have been the 
Fourth of July for the crowd that 
was assembled. In the centre, for 
my special benefit, was an object which 
held an awful fascination for me: a 
curiously carved block of wood, dull 
brown in colour, and on two sides 
much stained and worn. It didn't 
take me a year to understand what it 
meant, and you may think it strange, 
seeing the nature of my position, but 
true as gospel, I fell to wondering 
how my long neck would figure 
stretched across it. 

‘When I was halted, I took it for 
granted that the work of despatching 
me would commence at once, but | 
was mistaken. The execution could 
not take place until the arrival of 
Don Silvio, and the sun was a good 
hour up before there was a stir in the 
crowd, and the withered monkey-faced 


little devil came stumping towards 
me. If he had appeared a hundred 
years old in the half-dark of his house, 
he now looked double that age, but 
the fire in his eyes was as bright as 
ever. Hobbling to within a dozen 
paces of where I stood, he took tho- 
rough stock of me. Then, tapping the 
block with his stick, he said: ‘ Sejor, 
you are about to hunt treasure in a 
golden country, where I trust your 
efforts may meet with better success. 
I wish you farewell.’ After relieving 
himself of this, he went to his seat ; 
two natives raised a great grass um- 
brella above his head, and, all being 
comfortable, he gave orders for the 
performance to begin. A _ nigger 
stepped from the crowd and ap- 
proached me, carrying in his hand an 
axe. Reaching the block he signed 
me to kneel. I took a last look 
round—tirst at the thick jungle, then 
at the great mountain pushing itself 
up into the blue sky. After that my 
eyes returned to the block, and, gentle- 
men both, a wonderful circumstance 
happened. Understand me clearly! 
Standing on either side of it were two 
thin columns of palest blue smoke, 
maybe six feet in height. As I stared 
at ’em they gradually took the shapes 
of men, till I could make out the 
features of old Milwaukee and poor 
Jim Dance of London Town. They 
seemed to be gently beckoning me and 
telling me not to fear. P’raps I kind 
of understood, for I stretched my long 
neck across the block without a sign 
of funk. I heard the cackling laugh 
of Don Silvio, I saw the headsman 
draw a step closer, his arms go up, and 
then I shut my eyes, and remember no 
more. 
* + * * 

“When I came to my senses I was 
lying on the bed of rushes in my old 
quarters, and the native girl, before 
mentioned, was seated beside me. On 
putting my hand to my head to sort 
of fix matters, she laughed merrily, 
and said: ‘Stranger, it is still there, 
but to-morrow it will certainly be 
gone!’ Why they hadn't killed me | 
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couldn’t understand, unless it was to 
put me to the torture of waiting 
another day ; anyhow, the following 
morning I was prepared for the 
guard when they came to lead me 
out. 

‘Once more the crowd was there, 
once more that villanous old Don 
kept me waiting, and once more the 
axe went up but failed to strike. I 
was respited for another day. Well, 
this sort of thing happened every 
blessed morning, till I nearly went 
mad with the strain of it. On the 
eighth day, instead of being kept in 
the square, I was marched straight to 
the Don’s house. The old pirate was 
waiting for me, and as soon as I ar- 
rived fell to questioning me about the 
outer world, seeming to take an aill- 
fired interest in such parts of my own 
life as I thought fit to tell him. When 
he had found out all he wanted, he 
said: ‘Go now, for the present you 
are free; but remember, if you but 
approach that ship by so much as half 
a mile, that same moment you die!’ 
1 stumbled out of his presence and 
down the street like a man dazed. 
That he had some reason for sparing 
my life was certain, but what it was 
for the life of me I couldn’t then deter- 
mine. Arriving at my hut, I threw 
myself upon the rushes, and tried to 
think it out. 

“That evening a little after sun- 
down, while walking outside the village 
and racking my brain for a chance of 
escape, an event happened which 
changed all my thoughts and plans. 
I was passing through a bit of jungle, 
where the fireflies were beginning to 
play to and fro, when I came face 
to face with the most beautiful girl 
I had ever seen, and—well I'm a 
free-born American citizen, and as 
such the equal of any man living, 
but I reckon that young woman took 
the conceit out of me. She couldn’t 
have been more than eighteen years of 
age: her skin was as white as milk, 
her hair and eyes of the deepest 
black ; and when she walked it was 
like the sound of falling rose-leaves. 
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Seeing me, she started with surprise, 
and was half inclined to run, but 
something seemed to teli her I wasn’t 
particular harmful, so overcoming her 
fear she said, ‘ Seiior, I am glad my 
grandfather has given you your free- 
dom!’ Her grandfather! Not being 
able to make it out, I said, ‘Surely, 
Miss, Don Silvio ain’t your grand- 
father?’ ‘No, Senor, he was my 
father’s grandfather, but I call him 
so because the other is so tedious.’ 
Perhaps my manner, as I say, didn’t 
appear very dangerous; anyway, 
after this her bashfulness seemed to 
vanish, and we walked back to the 
village as comfortable as you please. 
She told me that it was she who 
had induced the old rascal to spare 
my life, and I reckon the look I gave 
her for that had something to do 
with the flush as spread across her 
face. She also let me into the risk I 
had run by breaking into the old 
galleon, which, accordin’ to her tellin’, 
was a sacred thing upon the island. 
She did not know how long it had 
lain there, but suspicioned her great- 
grandfather had commanded it as a 
young man, and that all the rest who 
came with him were dead, a fact which, 
you bet, I could quite believe. 

“The moon was full up before we 
sighted the village, and when she left 
me I went back to my hut in a flumux 
of enchantment, as much in love as 
the veriest schoolboy. Somehow after 
this I never thought of escape, but set 
to work improving my quarters and 
laying out a garden. Every day Don 
Silvio came to question me, and you'd 
better guess I did my best to corral 
the old chap’s confidence. How I got 
on you'll hear shortly. 

“Well, each evening, as soon as 
the sun was down, I visited the grove 
beyond the village, where, sure enough, 
I always met the Don’s great-grand- 
daughter. Her beauty and amazin’ 
innocence so held me that I was 
nearly mad to make her my wife; 
and when I found that she reckoned 
to have the same liking for me, I 
could bear it no longer, so went right 
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off to ask the old man for her hand. 
Not having the least hope of being 
successful, you can judge of my surprise 
when he promised her to me straight 
away, and, what’s more, fixed it that 
the wedding should take place next 
day. He kept his word, and on the 
following morning, in the presence of 
all the village, she became my wife. 

“The year that followed topped 
everything I ever knew of happiness. 
It slipped by in a rosy mist, and when 
our boy was born my cup was full. 
I proclaimed him American, accord- 
ing to the constitution of the United 
States, and the old Don announced a 
great feast in his honour. It was 
spread in the square, and all the 
village sat down to it. I can see 
the sight now: the shadowy outline 
of the mountain beyond the great 
flaring torches of sweet-smelling wood, 
the long rows of tables, the shouts 
and laughter of the niggers, and at 
the head, between my wife and her 
great-grandfather, the boy in his 
cradle. When the feast was right 
at its height, the old Don rose and 
handed me a silver mug filled with 
some sweet liquor. He told me to 
drink to my son’s health, and, sus- 
pecting no treachery, I did so. Next 
moment a change stole over me; 
[ made a try to get on to my feet, 
but it was no use ; everything seemed 
to be slipping away. I could just see 
my wife start towards me and the old 
Don puli her back, when my head 
sank on the table and my senses left 
me. 

“The next thing I remember is 
finding myself lying precious sick and 
weak at the bottom of my own boat, 
with nothing but the big green seas 
rolling around me. The island had 
vanished, and with it my wife and 
child. At first I reckoned I must have 
been asleep and dreamed the last year ; 
but no, the food with which the boat 
was stocked was clear enough evidence 
of its truth. For an eternity I sailed 
those cursed seas this way and that, 
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seeking for the land I had lost ; but I 
must have drifted into different waters, 
for [ saw no more islands. My food 
ran out, and I had given up all hope 
of being saved, when one of your 
luggers hove in sight and picked me 
up. 

“ Now, gentlemen, you’ve heard my 
story. Whether you believe it or 
not, of course I don’t know; but I 
take my affidavy that all I have told 
you is true ; and, what’s more, if you'll 
tit out a vessel to search for that 
island and its treasure, I'll take 
command of her. Should we find it, I 
reckon I can make you the two richest 
men on earth; and when I get my 
wife and child, [ shall be the happiest. 
In proof that the treasure’s there, 
and as my contribution towards the 
expenses, I hand you this.” From 
an inner pocket he produced a leather 
pouch, from which he took what at first 
appeared to be a small piece of crystal ; 
on inspection it turned out to be a dia- 
mond, worth at least a hundred pounds. 
“That stone,” said he, holding it at 
the angle which would best show its 
fire, “‘came from the coffers of the 
treasure-ship, and is the only one left 
out of all I saw and took. I will 
leave it with you for the present. 
Remember, there’s thousands more 
aboard the old galleon, bigger and 
better nor that. Say, gentlemen, will 
you adventure for such merchandise ¢” 

lt was too late to go into the 
question that night, so we bade him 
come up for a further talk in the 
morning. Rising, he gravely bowed 
to us, and without another word with- 
drew. Next day he was not to be 
found, nor has he ever made his ap- 
pearance since. Whether he lost him- 
self and fell into the sea, or whether 
he was an impostor and feared de- 
tection, I haven’t the remotest idea. 
I only know that I have a valuable 
diamond in my possession which I am 
waiting to restore to its uncommonly 
curious owner, 

Guy Boornsy. 
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AT THE BOARD 

Ir is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing, and by degrees the country road 
gets less countrified, until the neigh- 
bourhood of the town is advertised 
by an occasional bay-windowed villa, 
which not many years ago was a 
plain farmhouse. The villas are soon 
so numerous that they have some diffi- 
culty in “standing in their own 
grounds.” Then there is a pleasant 
suburb, embellished with an embryo 
avenue of limes, behind which gleams 
the white paint of the cottages and 
mansions inhabited respectively by 
flourishing tradesmen and manufactur- 
ers, who, like the present Ministry, 
have not yet made up their minds to 
go to the country. 

At a point where suburb clearly 
merges into town are two enorm- 
ous iron gates, guarded on the right 
hand by a rather pretentious red- 
brick lodge. Inside the iron gates, 
on the far side of a gravelled yard, 
stands the Workhouse, as it is still 
valled ; though some less repellent 
name might ere this have been found 
for a retreat many of whose in- 
mates have earned their right to a 
shelter as little as possible degrading. 
The Workhouse is an enormous build- 
ing, or collection of buildings, which 
have been added to from time to time 
as the neighbourhood got more popu- 
lous, the requirements of our compli- 
cated civilisation more clamorous 
and exacting, and the Paupers (last 
to respond to the spirit of the age) 
more desirous of a little improvement 
in their hard and dull way of life. 

Adjoining the lodge, and separated 
by the gravel yard from the main 
structure, is a new two-storied building; 
and on the ground floor of this building 
the Paupers who have to-day to nar- 
rate their tales of distress are seated 
in rows on deal benches, and somewhat 
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significantly with their backs to the 
door. Ina corner of the brick-paved 
hall is a staircase, and at the top of 
the stairs isadoor. Entering by this 
—at once if you are a Guardian, later 
if you are a pauper—you find yourself 
in a long narrow room, down the centre 
of which runs a_ narrower oblong 
table encircling a hollow space some- 
times utilised for the “carpeting’’ of 
officials. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
have been read and confirmed, and 
the business of the day is being pro- 
ceeded with. A little man is standing 
at the table, in front of a big armchair, 
declaiming to the assembled Guardians. 
His gestures are of a very high order, 
and of these a stranger might consider 
the subject unworthy ; but, no doubt, 
as a vehicle for eloquence one thing 
serves as well as another. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Chairman is only having 
his usual scrimmage with the Idle 
Parson, a character to be met with 
on most Boards of Guardians, and 
whom ample unbeneficed leisure impels 
to the discovery of innumerable mares’ 
nests. 

The Chairman is a little man of 
rather striking appearance, about 
sixty years of age, with a fine head a 
little too big for him, clean-cut features, 
and small, carefully curled moustache. 
Perhaps he rather too consciously 
adorns the position. He is an excellent 
speaker, and he brings in to assist a 
flexible voice a vast amount of gesticu- 
lation. His attitudes—as when he 
turns for corroboration to the Vice- 
chairman, a heavy red-faced man, ap- 
parently lost in perpetual admira- 
tion, who sits at his right hand, or 
withers up with a fine sneer an un- 
fortunate bucolic Guardian—leave 
little to be desired, and suggest that 
he would have made an admirable 
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actor. This is indeed the stage where- 
on he “struts”? (while the Guardians 
“fret”) for considerably more than 
his hour. The little man once sat in 
Parliament for a time, and this fact 
he allows no one to forget. He util- 
ised his brief experience in the ac- 
quirement of almost Gladstonian 
fluency. He may be unaware that 
this very fluency caused an unappre- 
ciative constituency to desert him ; 
and the look of long-suffering weari- 
ness to be seen on the faces of the 
majority of the Guardians present 
foretells perhaps another desertion. 
There will be cases, no doubt—and 
this may be one of them—when the 
Guardians elected under the new Act 
will decline to avail themselves of the 
permission to appoint a Chairman from 
outside. 

The mark at which the Chairman’s 
elocutionary darts are at present being 
directed is a stiffly built, middle-aged, 
gray-haired man, whose face wears the 
determined but unintelligent look of 
a bull preparing to charge a stone 
wall. Beneath his white tie is clearly 
to be seen his flannel shirt, to-day of 
an irritant red hue; and this may 
symbolise the fact, that though still a 
Parson he is superior to the prejudices 
by which the ordinary Parson is 
dominated. He has taken his 
“trouncing” with indifference, for 
which he is partly indebted to use, but 
still more to the thickness of skin 
which is characteristic of the race. 
[t is not at all improbable that before 
long he will be revenged on his rival. 
The untiring energy of the Idle 
Parson, who has nothing else to do, 
or at least nothing else that he cares 
to do, in bringing himself forward on 
every possible occasion will almost 
certainly result in his reappearance on 
the newly constituted Board. 

The Chairman’s official seat, which 
indeed is seldom occupied during the 
“sitting” (a misnomer so far as he is 
concerned), is so placed as to divide, 
as it were, the sheep from the goats, 
the town from the country Guardians. 
Sprinkled, like salt, among the latter 


(of whom they are indeed the recog- 
nised leaders) are the ex-officio mem- 
bers, making the most, let us hope, of 
their brief remainder of existence. 
Fortunately, the farmers are beginning 
to show themselves more capable than 
heretofore of looking after their own 
affairs. It will be noticed that the 
talking Guardians are, almost without 
exception, Radicals, and when once on 
their legs they resemble the Chairman 
in not knowing when to sit down 
again. The latter, however, has the 
one merit of letting no one else talk 
if he can help it. 

The most notable difference between 
town and country Guardians is in 
dress. The former are clothed in 
black, as if for a funeral, and when 
they depart will be seen to don 
tall silk bats. The e2-officio mem- 
bers are more evidently country 
gentlemen on the Board of Guardians 
than elsewhere. How farmers dress 
every one knows. Another difference 
isinspeech. Many country Guardians 
attend the Board regularly for years 
without ever opening their mouths 
except to yawn. When they do speak 
it is in a slow and hesitating way, 
while the words of the town Guardians 
flow apace. But while the remarks of 
the latter are not always wise, those 
of the country Guardians are seldom 
foolish. The greatest talker, after the 
Chairman, is an elderly townsman ; his 
countenance has been made cheerful 
with soap, and he is evidently just out 
of the barber’s hands—which are his 
own. 

The frequent squabbles between the 
town and country Guardians are almost 
all on the question of expenditure. 
The latter are perpetually accusing 
the former of extravagance ; and for 
this there is, no doubt, some founda- 
tion, since big manufacturers and 
members of flourishing companies 
naturally feel any increase in the 
rates less than the struggling farmers, 
and can afford far better than the 
latter (who pay for all) to pose as the 
poor man’s friend. Political differ- 
ences are of course never mentioned, 
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but no doubt (when the town, 
which returns half the Guardians, 
happens to be Radically inclined) ac- 
centuate the other causes of disagree- 
ment. Yet on the whole a Guardian 
with a genuine grievance or a sensible 
suggestion (and occasionally without 
either) may rely on some support 
even from his natural enemies on the 
other side the Chairman. Cliques 
form and reform, overlap one another, 
and retire again within their proper 
boundaries. Once the feeling of anta- 
gonism between town and country 
Guardians, which the Chairman inten- 
sifies by his constant denials of its 
existence, is got over, almost every 
member of the Board may be trusted 
to be, to a certain extent, sensible and 
independent. Of the strength of this 
feeling of antagonism the dispute now 
on the point of terminating is an 
example. The Idle Parson has, it 
seems, been writing a letter to the 
Head Department about some decision 
of his colleagues with which he dis- 
agreed—* going,” as the Chairman has 
told him, “behind the back of the 
Board.”’ The bluff country guardians, 
while blushing for the Idle Parson’s 
methods, yet thought it their duty 
(since he is Guardian for a country 
district) to give him a lukewarm 
support. But the Chairman has suc- 
cessfully talked out the affair. The 
Guardians have now sat (with the 
exception of the Chairman) for an hour 
and a half, and not a word has yet been 
heard of the Paupers, so that a listener 
might fondly hope they were no more 
with us. The original duties of Guar- 
diansare nowsosupplemented with sani- 
tary works, drainage-schemes, infec- 
tious hospitals, cemetery-making, and 
other matters which involve more 
than a suspicion of jobbery, that the 
primary object of their appointment 
(to which it is to be hoped there will 
one day be a partial return) appears 
to have been almost lost sight of. The 
oratorical display being at last con- 
cluded, and the ornamental members, 
with their tall hats and umbrellas, 
having departed together with the re- 
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porters (no one, it will be noticed, 
thinks of making a speech after the re- 
porters have left), the business remain- 
der proceed at separate ends of the long 
table to entertain the claims of their 
respective clients, who (some of them 
finding great difficulty in mounting 
the stairs) are called in one by one. 

To some it would appear a by no 
means necessary corollary to the dic- 
tum, “Who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat,’”’ that those who have 
the care of Paupers should always 
be the reverse of lean. Perhaps the 
first thing to catch the eye of an un- 
accustomed onlooker would be the fact 
that the officials, who are standing 
together apart from the Guardians, as 
if to facilitate admiring inspection, 
personally present as great a contrast 
to their charges as did the youthful 
Squeers to the unfortunate lads for 
whom his fond parent vsed him as a 
decoy. Of the three officials present 
one has an enormous double chin, 
while the youngest has already grown 
quite unwieldy, and, as the institution 
stands in no pressing need of adver- 
tisement, one feels that his bulk is, so 
to speak, thrown away. 

The first suppliant to appear at the 
country Guardians’ end of the long 
table, up to which she is pushed rather 
roughly by the man with the double 
chin, is a pale, thin young widow, a 
baby in her arms, and a rather more 
elderly child clinging to her skirts. 
She takes her stand in the hollow 
space, and (how anxiously who can 
say?) submits herself to cross-examina- 
tion. She has so many children— 
awful improvidence !—so much rent to 
pay, so much, or rather so little, to live 
on. As she answers her interrogator 
in a tremulous, almost shameful whis- 
per (yet why should it be shameful ‘), 
she rocks the baby she holds in her 
arms, which has just waked, and is 
looking as if it would like to ery. 
The noise might offend the gentlemen. 
As sbe sways backwards and forwards 
with her infant, her head almost comes 
in contact with that of the presiding 
Member. There is a long dispute 
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between two of the Guardians (one of 
whom feels apparently more moved by 
his duty to the ratepayers than to the 
poor) as to an extra loaf. The cost of 
this luxury is about twopence half- 
penny, and the woman is temporarily 
dismissed till this weighty matter is 
somehow adjusted. She walks up 
and down one side of the board-room, 
rocking her baby, and casting occa- 
sional wistful glances at the table. 
While her case is being considered 
there is time to think matters over a 
little. Were Workhouses intended 
to be places to hatch schemes in 
for the aggrandisement or im- 
poverishing of a parish? Is any 
improvement desirable in the way in 
which the poor are treated, and, if so, 
will this improvement be supplied by 
the new Boards? Will the present 
Poor-Law remain much longer in force, 
and, if it does, will it be found 
sufficient? Many of the town and 
almost all the rural inmates arrive at 
the Workhouse by no fault of their 
own, and the keen winds which they 
have borne so long, but which advanc- 
ing age and weakness makes them no 
ionger able to withstand, should be as 
far as possible tempered to them. The 
schemes for old-age pensions make 
no advance, nor, chiefly for political 
reasons, are they very likely to make 
any. It appears certain, too, that no 
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one of them could coexist with the 
present Poor-Law, which has been 
elaborately built up, and, like most 
ancient buildings in England, before 
the advent of the  jerry-builder, 
would be hard to destroy. Probably 
sensible alterations in the Poor-Law 
would be less difficult and less 
damaging than in some other institu- 
tions—in the Church, for instance, 
where the slightest meddling threatens, 
in the minds of so many, immediate 
collapse to the whole. 

Another question which it is 
impossible confidently to answer is, 
“ Who will be the new Guardians?” 
There may be a great change in the 
constitution of the new Board, or 
hardly any difference. If the former, 
it will be more gradual than many 
expect, for the Democracy is slow to 
recognise its powers. At several 
meetings held lately to discuss the 
new Act and make preparations for 
District Councils, scarcely a ‘*‘ working 
man” was present, and matters were 
arranged by the same men who had 
previously had the conduct of affairs. 
But this is scarcely likely to continue. 

But the poor woman’s case is settled 
at last, let us hope in her favour. 
Having been made acquainted with 
the Guardians’ decision, she is hustled 
with her babies out of the room by 
the man with the double chin. 











One of the most observed people in 
London during the late spring has been 
the old mother Cormorant who has 
been sitting with exemplary patience 
on her floating nest in the waters 
of St. James’s Park. She has been 
very patient, and now is rewarded, 
for there is a young Cormorant, in 
whom father and mother take most 
intense interest. It is not their 
first experiment in that line. Day 
after day a bird like the old Cor- 
morants, but smaller and of lighter 
plumage, has been sitting on the raft 
beside the nest and the brooding 
mother-bird. Sometimes he has dived 
off and gone a-fishing among the 
water-weeds, but for the most of the 
day he sits on the moored raft. He 
has never been seen to mount on the 
sort of towel-horse on which the other 
Cormorants sit and spread their wings 
to dry. They say that he is not able, 
or is afraid, to mount so high from 
the water; for of course, like the 
Cormorants and most of the other 
birds on the ornamental water, he 
has one wing pinioned. This brown 
fellow, then, faithful watcher of the 
mother in her nest, is a young bird of 
last year, one whom the same mother- 
bird hatched out in the same manner 
as she has now succeeded in hatching 
the young one of 1894; and this 
brown fellow is probably the first 
Cormorant that ever has been born 
and reared in captivity. Yet he ap- 
pears a modest fellow, not unduly 
exalted by his claim to fame, and 
unconscious of having made an epoch. 

I do not think he has taken any 
hand in the domestic arrangements. 
The father has been very assiduous in 
feeding the mother, and now both 
parents have all their time taken up 
with feeding their child. There are 
few fish, probably, in the part of 
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the water which is wired off for 
the Cormorants and the Heron. 
Rather, the truer way of stating it 
would be to say that they, Cormorants 
and Heron, are wired off from the 
rest of the world of water. It was 
not always so. At one time these 
birds were allowed to rove all over 
the lake. But they brought a spirit 
of unrest with them. The Cormorants 
would go a-fishing all a summer morn- 
ing, pursuing at great speed through 
the water the shoals of terrified dace 
or gudgeon, or whatever those little 
fishes are which you see, on a quiet 
day, waiting beneath the bridge for 
the crumbs which sink before the 
Ducks, to whom they are offered, have 
time to gobble them up. And, when 
tired or satisfied with fishing, then the 
Cormorants would set to amusing them- 
selves with practical joking—coming 
up beneath a fat old black Duck or a 
sleepy Widgeon, stuffed full of the 
crumbs of charity, and giving a tweak 
at the broad-webbed foot such as was 
enough to frighten any bun-fed Mal- 
lard into an apoplexy. Life was 
scarcely worth living in these waters 
then, and the Anatide began to recog- 
nise excellent reason in Milton’s mak- 
ing Satan assume the form of a Cor- 
morant when he came to vex the 
tranquillity of the garden of Eden. 
The Heron is no joker: you can see 
that by a glance at him ; but he made 
life on the waters a very strenuous 
thing, very real and very earnest. He 
would stand motionless, like a gray 
ghost, for hours, on one leg for pre 
ference. He deluded you into the 
belief that he was a gray peeled limb 
of a tree. If you were a dace you 


glided up to him fearlessly, perhaps 
with some attraction of curiosity even 
at the quaint gray aspect of the thing. 
Suddenly a great beak shot out of the 
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withered limb, bayonet-like, at the 
end of a long neck, and guided by two 
baleful gleaming eyes. You did not 
know much more, for you were trans- 
figured ; and in another moment you 
were no longer dace but Heron. 

Or supposing you were a Duck, a 
mother Duck, proudly sailing down 
the waters with a squadron of little 
yellow puff-balls behind you: what 
notice were you likely to take of this 
pale gray spectre on the water-side! 
Suddenly you hear behind you a little 
splash, a ery that rends your heart. 
You turn back, and find the pale 
spectre transformed into a _ hideous 
Heron, gulping, half throttling, as the 
dear little webbed feet of your puff- 
ball disappear down his horrid throat. 
What is there that one can do! One 
can ery aloud to the police for justice, 
can squawk a few words of protest to 
the unheeding Heron, but the bad 
best is to hurry on, lest the bayonet- 
beak make another plunge and leave 
one the poorer by yet another puff- 
ball. After this, what comfort can 
there be, what joy in life, in seiling 
past the shores? Does not every bough 
take the semblance of a waiting Heron, 
every gleam across a shadow suggest 
his tall menacing form ? 

So now the cries of the afflicted have 
been heard. Cormorants and Heron 
are shut off in a department by them- 
selves, and there is comparative (it is 
only comparative) peace over the 
waters. 

As a rule, creatures are very careful 
how they go near a thing with such a 
beak as the Heron’s. The London 
Sparrows are not careful enough ; 
perhaps the quality of fear does not 
exist in the London Sparrows. I am 
not aware that the Heron himself ever 
harms them: probably he keeps too 
much in the water for them to come 
in his way ; but some close cousins of 
the Heron occasionally make them 
pay toll for their audacities. These 
ure the big black Storks which you 
will often see walking about on the 
grass near the Cormorants’ nest, 
where young ladies, on certain days, 


sit sketching. They look harmless 
enough—I do not mean the young 
ladies ; and it is not to be expected 
that the London Sparrow, who will 
alight between the wickets when Mr. 
Grace is batting and Mr. Kortright 
bowling, will deem that he has any- 
thing to fear from these long-legged 
black Storks, But presently there 
comes a dab, which is no trouble at 
all to the Stork—only just such a 
dab as he has been making all the 
morning at the earthworms and in- 
sects; but it is all over with the 
Sparrow. 

The Heron’s bill is a thing of which 
we have learned the terror from the 
stories handed down to us from the 
days of falconry ; how that many a 
tine Falcon, swooping upon the Heron, 
has been received on his up-turned 
bill, and spitted, so that the two have 
fallen helpless to the ground together. 
Schoolboys going gunning along the 
shore or marshes ought always to be 
warned of the danger of approaching 
a wounded Heron. The bird strikes 
always at the eye, with lightning 
quickness and with deadly aim. 

I was lately told of a clump of trees 
on a certain estate in Scotland which 
were the common nesting-place of a 
pair of Herons and a pair of Ravens. 
All the spring-time through, fighting 
and scolding went on constantly be- 
tween them, until one day the hen 
Raven was found lying dead beneath 
a tree with a stab, as of a dagger in 
her breast, inflicted upon her by the 
Heron. After that, there came no 
more Ravens to that clump, and the 
Herons now hold undisputed posses- 
sion. On the water of St. James’s Park 
the Cormorants seem well enough 
acquainted with the Heron’s powers 
to keep well out of his reach. Probably 
there is not a bird there, unless per- 
haps it be those Storks who are simi- 
larly armed, of whom he is not undis- 
puted master. He even pecked an 
eye out of one of those black-necked 
Canada Geese which have brought up 
such a nice brood of goslings this 
spring. 
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There are few better fighters than 
a Goose, or a Gander more particularly. 
Those ragged white Russian Geese on 
this water bite like bull-dogs. It is 
no mere peck, with them ; they bite 
and hang on. Thecommon old farm- 
yard Gander is a capital fighter when 
he is driven to it. At a certain place 
in Scotland there used to be a caged 
Golden Eagle. He preferred to kill 
his own dinner ; and it used to be a 
cruel sport to watch him dispose of any 
unfortunate Hen or Guirea-fowl that 
was put into his cage. They tried him, 
I believe, with every sort of domestic 
poultry. Ducks, Pea-Fowl, Turkeys ; 
the Eagle was master of them all. 
He had no trouble in finishing them 
off, no troub!e even with the “ bubbly- 
jock.” But at length they tried him 
with a Gander; but he could make 
nothing of it. The Gander crouched 
into a corner, drew back his head, 
presenting nothing but a broad spade- 
like bill from whichever quarter the 
Eagle tried toattack him. The Eagle 
fumedand fretted and grew veryangry: 
he made desperate attempts to take the 
Gander in the flank ; but the wise old 
bird defeated them all. In the end 
they had to give the Gander his 
liberty, as the reward of his courage, 
and to satisfy the Eagle with the much 
more succulent dainty of a young 
Turkey-Poult. 

We all know the tradition about 
the power of a Swan’s wing—that its 
blow will break a man’s leg. Certain 
naturalists have thrown discredit on 
the tradition. I questioned a man 
who has much to do with Swans 
about the credibility of the tale, and 
he told me that he, for one, was ready 
to believe it, and thought that any 
other man who had received such a 
blow from a Swan’s wing as he had 
suffered would be likely to believe it 
nlso. It happened in this way. He 
was summoned from his cottage by 
the news that one of the Cygnets was 
in trouble. A boy had been amusing 
himself with the elegant sport of 
giving the Cygnets meat attached to 
a long string. When the Cygnet had 
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swallowed the meat well down, the 
boy would pull it up again by means 
of the string. It was great fun for 
the boy ; and the Cygnet was unable 
to express its feelings intelligibly. 
On the occasion in question, however, 
the lump of meat stuck. It would 
not come out; and the boy, fearing 
consequences, had let slip the string 
and bolted. The Cygnet did its best 
with the string by swallowing several 
yards of it, but began to choke before 
it got to the end. At this juncture 
my friend was summoned to its aid, 
and simultaneously, as it appeared, 
the stately parent of the Cygnet, who 
was swimming on the pond close by, 
perceived that something was amiss 
with its offspring. It swam to the 
bank and commenced making its way 
to the young one’s assistance. But 
the Swan’s method of progression on 
land is as awkward and slow as on 
the water it is graceful and swift. 
The swan-herd was first to reach the 
Cygnet, and, soon seeing the trouble, 
had caleulated to remove it before the 
parent came up with him. But 
his calculations had underrated the 
length of the string or the pedestrian 
speed of the Swan. Just as he had 
succeeded in extricating the lump of 
meat from the gullet of the distressed 
youngster the old bird caught him a 
blow with its wing on that part of the 
person which is most exposed to at- 
tack when a man is stooping and the 
onset is made from behind. He was 
knocked over on his face, and, continu- 
ing the impetus received from the 
Swan by scuttling over the grass on 
his hands and knees, was able to 
escape from the bird’s fury, which was 
soon transferred to solicitude for its 
little one. But the blow had been 
sufficiently powerful to make the 
sitting posture uninviting for several 
days, and to incline him to give 
credence to any legends about the 
strength of a Swan’s wing. 

After the Cormorants and the 
Heron, the least agreeable neighbours 
on the St. James’s Park water are the 
Sheldrakes. They are all alike— 
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ruddy Sheldrake, golden Sheldrake, or 
common Sheldrake, there is not a whit 
to choose between them ; the one kind 
is just as quarrelsome and unpleasant 
as the last. The common Sheldrake 
breeds quite readily on the island. In 
many parts of England they are called 
the Burrow-Duck, from their habit, 
presumably, of breeding in the disused 
burrows of rabbits. Here, on the 
island, artificial burrows have been 
made and boarded over for them. The 
old bird is quite fearless, and only 
hisses fiercely when you lift the board 
to look at her as she sits upon her 
eggs. They do not insist absolutely 
on a burrow, but are ready to nest 
wherever they can get a nice dark 
nook. They seem to make a point of 
having darkness. In many places 
round the coast, where there are not 
rabbit-holes, they will nest in crannies 
and fissures of the rocks. 

Some people have a way of saying 
that the Widgeon will not breed in 
ornamental waters; but here, on 
the island, there is a nest or two 
yearly. 

Several yards out from the shore, 
where the overhanging boughs go 
weeping down to the water, is a thick 
weedy mat, a foot or two square. It 
isthe nest of a Dabchick, which she has 
formed by diving down to the lake’s 
bottom for weeds and weaving them 
round and about the hanging branches, 
Sometimes the wind will unship these 
nests from their moorings, and they 
will go floating away whithersoever 
the winds and eddies may drift them. 
But at present there is the nest, safe 
and sound, and a very damp mattress 
it must be. But that does not matter 
to the Dabchick, who spends more of 
her life below water than above it. 
She is there now, sitting on her eggs. 
If we approach she will begin scraping 
away at the reedy weeds which form 
her nest, gathering them up and 
spreading them over her eggs (for 
concealment’s sake, as one may guess), 
before slipping off into the water and 
diving out of sight. She will not go 
far, but will rise and watch all our 


movements till we have gone, and 
she may come safely back. As soon 
as the young are hatched they will 
dive off from the nest as readily as 
the mother, and then we may see a 
very curious sight. The mother will 
come to the surface, and, calling her 
young ones to her, will spread out her 
wings and gather the chicks under 
them as comfortably as if the family 
were in their nest. 

Most of the Ducks on the orna- 
mental water have learned to dive. 
Asa rule common Ducks and Mallards 
do not dive; but these have learned 
the art. When the keeper throws 
the corn to the assemblage of 
swimming things who come to his 
call, the Pochards and other habitual 
divers at first get an advantage by 
diving after the maize as it sinks. 
After a while, however, the other 
Ducks come to understand this, and 
dive for the corn just as readily as 
the others. It is a mistake, there- 
fore, to think that Wild-Duck cannot 
dive. When one is wounded, and 
cannot fly, he will often attempt to 
escape by swimming under water. 

The ways of birds with wounded 
ones of their own kind are very 
singular, and illustrate one of Nature’s 
many modes of working out the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Instead of lending 
the wounded one help and sympathy, 
as one might expect, they seem to 
regard him at once as an enemy or 
an outcast, a proper object of attack. 
The writer once wounded a Pochard 
who was swimming about on a pond 
in loving amity with some tame Ducks. 
Until their wild friend had _ been 
maimed the domesticated birds had 
been treating him with all amiability ; 
but no sooner had he shown his plight 
by the piteous beatings of his helpless 
wing in the attempt to rise, than the 
tame birds attacked him in a body, 
and treacherously aided the shooter’s 
purpose by driving him right off the 
pond and on to the land, where he could 
be captured and put into the bag 
without trouble. The Terns are a 
noble exception to this harsh rule ; 
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they show a Samaritan concern and 
affection for a stricken comrade. 

The wise birds on this Park-water 
nest upon the island, from which 
the public are rigorously excluded, 
and where they are under the special 
care of a keeper, who wards them 
with all the knowledge borne of 
long and loving observation. But 
there are others, less prudent ones, 
who nest in all manner of places 
along the banks, whence their eggs 
are brought in to be placed beneath a 
good mother on the island. Thus it 
often happens that the eggs are 
hatched under a mother of another 
species from the chicks which come 
out of them. And these foundling 
chicks never seem to lose the sense of 
gratitude to their foster-mother and 
her kin. A Pochard hatched and 
brought up by a black Duck will live 
out his life in company with the black 
Ducks by preference, and will be 
received in all good fellowship by 
them just as if his ancestors for genera- 
tions back had been of their species. 
And so it is with all the birds. It 
often happens that birds of different 
species lay in the same nest. Perhaps 
some mothers are too idle to build a 
home of their own, and do their own 
hatching ; but, however that may be, it 
always happens that the alien young 
ones affect through life the society of 
their fellow-nurslings rather than that 
of their own kind. 

Rats are the worst enemies that the 
birds have to fear on the island; but 
their numbers are kept down by con- 
stant war waged against them by the 
keeper and his red retriever. The 
birds, with few exceptions, know the 
keeper for their friend, and hail his 
coming with pleasure, forgiving him 
that in their early youth it was he 
that had performed the pinioning 
operation, before the last wing-joint 
had hardened into bone and muscle. 
A pair of Magpies live in the trees on 
the island, and have their full share of 
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the corvine love of mischief and stolen 
eggs. They are not even above giv- 
ing a playful dig of the beak to a poor 
young Gull or Duckling that strays 
across their way. It is all done light- 
heartedly, just for fun; but though 
fun for the Magpies it is death to the 
Duckling. 

Among the overhanging  tree- 
branches are several rafts of sticks 
which it is very possible to mistake 
for nests of the Dabchick. But really 
these are not nests at all, only rafts 
built. by the Moorhens as resting- 
places for their young ones when 
tired of swimming on the great water. 
A single pair will sometimes build 
two or three of these, so careful are 
they of the soon-fatigued muscles of 
their nestlings. 

And, over them all, the Wood- 
Pigeons keep coming and _ going, 
slanting down through the blue haze 
of London as if they were descending 
along an inclined wire. The Wood- 
Pigeons nest in the trees all about the 
Park, and are increasing fast in num- 
bers and in boldness. The writer 
counted no less than six young ones, 
with their parents, having a sociable 
party on the grass in a space that a 
tablecloth would almost cover. In 
boldness they are beginning to rival 
the London Sparrow himself, settling 
on the road in front of the noses of 
the cab-horses and quite regardless of 
pedestrians. Occasionally little boys 
stone them, but they have a just 
estimate and contempt of the stone- 
throwing abilities of the London 
urchin, They know that an old lady 
will be hit, or a policeman will come 
round the corner before the urchin is 
likely to hit them, and peck on un- 
concernedly. Only on Coronation 
Day, when the guns fire salvoes from 
the Horse-Guards, do the Wood- 
Pigeons go coursing high up in the 
sky with inherited memories of the 
terrors of the great autumn mas- 
sacres. 
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THE COMPLETE LEADER-WRITER. 


(BY HIMSELF.) 


Tue Ideal Leader-Writer is young. 
It is only when you are young that 
you know everything, and are at no 
pains to conceal the fact. With years 
there comes a something which passes 
for modesty, and is generally loss of 
animal spirits. It will sometimes 
make the most practised journalist 
hesitate for a moment or two over a 
problem which has been puzzling the 
wisest statesmen of Europe for many 
years. This, of course, will never do. 
{t takes all the fire out of the article, 
for one thing, “sicklies it o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,” so to speak ; for 
another and much more serious one, 
it may make the last bit of writing go 
in too late ; and that is the unpardon- 
able sin. 

The conditions under which the 
Leader-Writer works are not such as 
seem at first sight to tend to profound 
thought or polished achievement. ‘To 
begin with, the hours of work are un- 
holy. You come down to your task 
at a time when decent folk are in their 
morning-bath or smoking their last 
pipe. You have scarcely forgotten 
your dinner comfortably, or you have 
not had time to eat a respectable 
breakfast. The latter is probably the 
harder fate ; it is the daily lot of him 
who works for the journals which 
come out before lunch and are called 
(for historical reasons) Evening 
Papers. Labour is the curse, we all 
know, and every man acknowledges it 
in his heart, however he may prate 
about the dignity of work, the bur- 
dens of idleness, the blessings of 
drudgery, and similar phantasies ; but 
& man never more thoroughly realises 
this than when, unshaven, imperfectly 
breakfasted, and heavy with the gloom 
of a raw London morning, he settles 
down to express his editor’s views on 


Bimetallism or Secondary Education. 
He smokes wearily, and _ enters 
savagely upon his daily enterprise of 
writing against time. Of course, 
occasionally, it is his luck to have to 
handle his pet aversion, and then his 
mood is appropriate and his labour 
light ; but the awful part of the 
business is that as often as not we 
have to write about the pillars of our 
party and the friends of our policy. 
This is truly terrible. Figure to 
yourself a man filled with a sane and 
natural hatred of the arrangements of 
the whole world, distressed beyond 
Carlyle’s imaginings as to his place 
among the Infinites and his relation 
to the Verities, conscious of a horrible 
want of order in his inward parts— 
figure to yourself that man compelled 
to be civil through thirteen hundred 
words! This is the daily tragedy of 
the Leader-Writer’s life ; this is one 
of the reasons why the Ideal can 
scarcely be aged. The young man 
bears this trial easily and at first 
almost unconsciously ; when he has 
just left the university he knows that 
salvation lies in his particular set of 
placemen and panaceas. But the 
middle-aged writer has no such conso- 
lation. To him, in the early mornings 
or at mirk midnight, one politician is 
about as good, or as bad, as another ; 
save for the fact that those who ought 
to be carrying out his views seem too 
inconceivably stupid and personally 
disagreeable for anything. 

Before you can get to work, you 
have of course to consult your editor, 
and to make yourself in some degree 
acquainted with the subject on which 
you are to write. At least it is 
decent to maintain both these sup- 
positions, but it is not well to strain 
your intellect too much over either. 
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Your editor will fall in with your 
views, or you with his. If you are an 
old hand, you know that the subject 
of your article does not make the 
least difference, and you give way 
meekly and at once. You are sincerely 
sorry for your editor, but after all his 
intellect and the conduct of the paper 
are his business, not yours ; besides, he 
is paid to do the thinking. If you 
are a young man, you have probably 
not yet written forty leading-articles 
on the same subject, so you accept 
cheerfully what is assigned to you, or 
you actually have some ideas of your 
own. This last case is not common, 
but it has been known to happen. 
When it does, the editor is generally 
much annoyed, but he always yields ; 
his time is far too precious to waste it in 
arguing witha boy. Your article is of 
course aot a penny the better for those 
wonderful, original ideas of your own 
—those ideas which are burningly new 
to you and commonplaces to all of us 
who are over thirty—but at least you 
get some fun out of writing it. You 
feel (as we have felt in our day) that 
you are a teacher and a prophet, and 
you realise how true is all you have 
heard and read about the power of the 
Press and the might of the written 
word. What you do not realise at 
the time is that, for one person who 
is moved by your brilliant diatribe 
and subtle argument, there is another 
who is equally stirred by the similar 
brilliancy and subtlety of the young 
gentleman who is teaching and 
prophesying -in an exactly opposite 
sense on the other side. Also, you 
have probably not yet been touched 
by the paralysing notion that out of 
twenty people who buy the paper 
scarcely two read the leading-articles 
at all. This disagreeable conviction 
comes upon you later; but it brings 
its consolations with it. When you 
become conscious, long after there is 
any chance of rectifying it, that you 
have committed some egregious 
blunder in your rapid scribble of 
the morning, it will comfort you to 
think how very few of your readers 


are likely to notice it, especially if the 
paper is selling better than usual. 
For this means that there is a great 
race being run somewhere, or a 
peculiarly succulent divorce-case on 
trial, when of course nobody thinks of 
frivolous things like ministerial or 
international complications. The 
leading-article is indeed a survival 
from the time when the reading public 
was small, educated, and leisured, and 
really took an interest in such things ; 
under present conditions its existence 
is an anachronism. It is not, how- 
ever, wholly without its uses. It pro- 
vides, for instance, a decent livelihood 
for many an estimable person who 
would otherwise find it difficult to earn 
his bread. For our own part, we know 
not what we should do witheut it. 
We suppose we should have to come 
down to teaching. One can always do 
that, of course. 

But it is time to return to our 
practical instructions. With regard 
to a mastery of the subject, it must 
be admitted that here experience tells ; 
however, a clever young fellow can 
pick up all the essentials of this 
branch in three weeks or so, especially 
if Parliament is sitting. One is apt, 
when quite a novice, to endeavour to 
look carefully into the facts and 
arguments on both sides, and to pry 
into unnecessary details. This is the 
one and only serious disadvantage of 
the beginner, and he is no good until 
he has broken himself of this 
amateurish trick. If an editor will 
take the trouble (which is unlikely) 
he may cure a promising man in one 
day. Start him at 8.30 on an article 
upon Home Rule in connection with 
last night’s debate; he will have to 
write that leader two or three times 
a week for the next few years, so he 
may just as well begin by practising 
with it. Then set another man on 
the article you mean to use, and 
veturn to your beginner in a couple 
of hours; that of course is a trifle 
over the time by which the last slip 
of his writing ought to have been in 
the printer’s hands. If you have 
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given your novice no definite caution, 
you will probably find him turning 
the ninth column of the report in THe 
Times or trying to reconcile the totally 
different and antagonistic conclusions 
drawn from the debate by half a dozen 
of the morning papers. He has not 
yet written a word, but he is inwardly 
meditating a really profound and 
epoch-making article. This, of course, 
is the reductio ad absurdum of the 
preposterous theory that the Leader- 
Writer must get up his subject 
thoroughly ; and the kind brutality 
of such a lesson will not be wasted 
on a young man of parts. 

You have to send your article to 
the printer bit by bit as it is written, 
a thing which naturally tends to give 
unity to the whole as a literary com- 
position ; and twenty-five minutes is 
the very utmost you can afford to waste 
before the first slip goes in. Indeed 
we ourselves prefer to get something 
written within the first ten minutes. 
Any one can look through a couple 
of papers in the train, and compose 
the opening sentences as he fills his 
pipe. All he has to do then is to 
jot them down and touch the electric 
bell. Thereupon a boy is precipitated 
into his room from the void, and 
departs with his first booty into the 
unknown. You feel much happier 
when this is done. You must take 
care, however, to complete your sen- 
tence on the second slip before letting 
the first go; otherwise, when you 
begin writing again, you may find that 
you have entirely forgotten what you 
have said. The custom of saying the 
same thing at least twice in the 
course of a leading-article is not at 
all to be deprecated; but it is best 
not to use exactly the same words for 
it. Hence the aforesaid precaution 
will be found convenient. At the 
same time you must not get into the 
habit of keeping two or three slips 
by you till you have completed the 
next ; if you do, you will infallibly be 
tempted to read through all you have 
written, and alter things; this is a 
perfectly futile expenditure of time 
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and trouble, and leads, in Mr. 
Browning’s phrase, to “doubt, hesita- 
tion, and pain.” The man who hesitates 
over Leader-Writing is lost. It will 
suffice for all practical purposes to 
make any necessary amendments in 
the proof; there is generally a clear 
six minutes for reading this. 

The hint we have given about 
filling your mind on the way to the 
oflice will show that we attach no 
light value to the importance of a 
conscientious preparation with due 
regard to the exigencies of the 
business. Thus in dealing with a 
Parliamentary debate a man ought 
always to peruse a colourless summary 
in one of the morning papers, of his 
own party, of course. If time allows, 
he should look at the speech of the 
chief spokesman on the other side. 
He must not read it through, but 
it is well to get hold of enough to 
make fun of. Quotation is also use- 
ful, and, if carefully selected and 
dissevered from its surroundings, is 
often very effective. Sarcasm is also 
good ; it is much less exhausting than 
argument, and more convincing ; 
besides, it makes the article “ light.” 
You need only look at your own 
party chief’s remarks in extreme 
cases ; you always know what to say 
of him if you have acquired the 
merest rudiments of the craft. Thus 
of Mr. Balfour or Sir William Har- 
court (as the case may be) it is safe 
to remark that it was “a speech of 
extreme vigour and quite exceptional 
debating force,” and some allusion 
may be appropriately introduced to 
its “trenchant phrases” and “its 
humour which never deviated into 
mere frivolity or buffoonery, as is so 
often the case with ’s laboured 
exercitations.” The space left blank 
you, of course, fill in with the name 
of Sir William Harcourt if you 
are eulogising Mr. Balfour's oratory, 
and vice versd. All practical journal- 
ists will, we think, agree with us as 
to the soundness of this advice. They 
will all admit that it is sheer folly to 
wade wearily through the whole of 
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a debate for the purpose of writing 
one article on it. Your treatment of 
it will be the same after a fortnight’s 
experience, whether you read it or 
not; so you may just as well save 
your pains and time, and not run 
the hideous risk of making the leader 
late. 

This, we have said, is the Unpardon- 
able Sin. You may be as prosy, as 
dogmatic, as illogical as you like ; you 
may even, in some offices, be clever, 
nay, in exceptional cases (though this 
is as dangerous as it is rare), you may 
be original. These things may be 
forgiven or even approved; but the 
unforgivable, the intolerable, is to be 
late. The one essential to the exist- 
ence of a daily paper is the regularity 
with which it appears. If you are the 
guilty cause of two minutes’ delay in 
letting the huge rollers unwind their 
daily reams of unending print, you 
are properly anathema. It were 
better for you to write epic poetry 
for a living, or to cultivate the pro- 
motion of Companies on principles of 
the nicest honour, than to do this 
thing. Consider just this one feature 
of the matter ; it will bring upon you 
the scorn and pity of the head-printer 
(known officially as “the printer”) 
and the proprietor. This is degrada- 
tion enough for any man ; but it is 
not the offender’s sole punishment. 

The proprietor’s main business does 
not much concern you, for it is the 
drawing of profits. These are very 
big in most offices, and it is not well 
to let your fancy dwell on them. As, 
however, this is not quite sufficient to 
employ all the energies of an able- 
bodied man, the proprietor has 
generally a good deal of time to 
devote to interfering with the editor. 
He usually does this very successfully, 
and it is not for us to grudge him 
this amusement. It is generally 
understood that there is not much fun 
in paying people if you cannot make it 
clear to them that they are your 
inferiors. Editors are often quite well- 
educated men, and these, of course, 
make the sport much more fascinating 
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for the proprietor and the rest of the 
staff. He is not, however, brought, as 
a rule, into close contact with the 
Leader-Writer ; you will find (if it 
interests you to do so) that he gener- 
ally grumbles at your work or praises 
it according as the editor is pleased or 
displeased with it. This, we need 
hardly say, has no connection at all 
with the value of your writing or with 
his real estimate of it; it is part of 
the game. Sometimes he may deign to 
converse with you. In that case you 
had better treat him with cold civility, 
and teach him his right place at once ; 
he will think much better of you for 
doing so. However, if he has occasion 
to suspect in you a tendency to be 
late, that isa very different matter. 
With the extra sense which all good 
men of business have, he rapidly per- 
ceives that you may actually occasion 
him the loss of a few pennies some 
day, and that, of course, is serious. 
You are a marked man, and the next 
time the printer grumbles much more 
than usual, you depart. 

It is bad, then, to incur a serious 
ebullition of the printer’s wrath. 
Everybody in a newspaper office is 
always ina hurry, and everybody in 
a newspaper office grumbles ; that is 
the etiquette of the profession. But 
it is the peculiar function of the 
printer to be ina greater hurry and 
to grumble more than any one else. 
He is paid extra for this,*and “the 
custom of the trade” would probably 
be a good legal defence in an action 
brought for wrongful dismissal by a 
printer who neglected his duty in this 
respect. The case, however, has never 
yet occurred, for printers are a most 
conscientious body of men. It is 
the printer who sends a specially 
fierce breed of little boys to plague 
you in the midst of your neatest 
epigram with demands for more 
“copy”; it is the printer who de- 
putes an underling to tell you that 
your leader is far too long and he 
wants “ten lines out”; it is the 
printer who assures you with sad 
civility, long after the time for alter- 
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ing it is past, that your article is the 
shortest that has ever been in the 
paper. It is he who tames the young 
writer’s pride and teaches him that 
the contents and literary form of his 
most cherished article are as dust 
in the wind so far as the produc- 
tion of the paper is concerned. 
And it is he who emerges in person 
—ink-begrimed, linen-aproned, most 
important, a visitant from regions 
unexplored—into the editorial rooms, 
and declares, with gloomy conviction, 
that the paper cannot be out in time 
to-day: ‘‘Mr. Blank’s leader late, sir— 
again!” In return he gives usa little 
amusement perhaps. For every day 
the conviction burns itself afresh into 
his soul that it is impossible to squeeze 
all the “‘ copy ” in ; five minutes before 
the “ make-up ” is finished his agony 
is at its height, and you may watch 
it with some satisfaction if you do not 
happen to be in any way responsible 
for it. Here, once more, it is the 
young man who has the best of it; 
he gets some excitement, if only of a 
painful kind, out of the daily drama ; 
the aged writer has grown used to 
the farce, and it no longer amuses 
him. All printers behave so, he 
knows, just as all boys leave doors 
open. Nothing much ever comes of 
it; the paper always does come out 
with its usual quantity of matter 
about the usual time, just as the door 
does always manage to get itself shut. 
The occasional dismissal of an habitu- 
ally dilatory writer, or the cufling of 
a peculiarly peccant boy, are incidents 
hardly worth mentioning. 

As for the specific mental qualifica- 
tions of the Ideal Leader-Writer— 
“there never was a situation,’ says 
Carlyle, “‘ that had not its ideals ’’—we 
must admit that they are mainly 
negative. First and foremost comes 
the absence of a sense of humour. If 
the Leader-Writer perceives how 
ludicrous is his assumption of omni- 
science and infallibility, he may be 
seriously hampered in his work ; if 
he laughs too much while he is patting 
an aged statesman on the back or 


taking an archbishop severely to task, 
he must waste time; if his fancy is 
outrageously tickled by the contrast 
between the earnestness of his state- 
ments and the inadequacy of his con- 
victions, he may be tempted into 
dangerous compromise. A man must 
not let himself be cajoled by his per- 
ception of the comic, any more than 
he must allow himself to be bullied by 
the vain shows of conscience. And 
on this latter point one word may be 
necessary and sufficient. Let the 
Leader-Writer be as upright and 
independent as he will in private life, 
he must remember, if he is to succeed, 
that inside the office his business is 
that of an advocate only; if he re- 
members this, he will be saved much 
humiliation. Some people call this 
want of principle, but that is ridicu- 
lous. We prefer to regard it as 
absence of pedantry, and to set it 
down as the second great qualification 
for the Ideal Leader-Writer. He 
ought to be able to write with equal 
ability on either side of any subject, 
remembering always that he is merely 
there to give the best expression he 
can to his editor’s policy, which policy 
is in its turn shaped in accordance 
with what is believed to be the wish 
of the bulk of the regular subscribers. 
Hence the Leader-Writer endeavours 
to say what the average reader would 
say himself if he could ; and this is as 
it should be, as the average reader 
pays for it. A third qualification 
closely akin to the last-named is 
freedom from long-sightedness. Some 
people suffer seriously from this 
defect in its physical form, and wear 
refracting glasses to rectify it. We 
cannot suggest an analogous remedy 
to the Leader-Writer, and we con- 
gratulate him who is so constituted 
for this exalted calling as to be 
mentally blind to anything that tells 
against his case and to everything 
that is too far ahead to interest the 
readers of to-day’s paper. Perhaps 
none of us need despair of reaching 
this happy state, but it is much when 
Nature spares a man laborious effort. 
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Let the novice remember that to- 
morrow and his party’s nearest object 
should be the extreme limits of his 
mental horizon. 

There needs little warning against 
depth of thought and the habit of 
careful literary work; these are so 
easily and naturally avoided in most 
instances. Nearly all men are so far 
fitted to be Leader-Writers. The 
impatient and sensitive young man 
must look sharply after himself in one 
or two particulars. Complacency, 
fluency, and the tranquillity which 
comes from dgnoring anything one 
does not happen to understand, are 
what he must most cultivate. If, by 
so doing, his writing becomes a trifle 
fatuous or a little too decorated for 
refined tastes, that does not greatly 
matter. The daily paper's business is 
to appeal to the million, not to pander 
to fastidiousness. For this reason, 
too, allusions to history, books 
written before the penultimate year, 
and literary parallels must be sedu- 
lously avoided. Certain quotations, 
however (from Shakespeare’s most 
frequently acted plays, Macaulay’s 
Lays, or the better-known poems of 
Tennyson), are always appropriate. 
The Bible may also be used, but it 
needs careful treatment, and is, as a 
rule, only safe in very earnest demo- 
cratic prints. About Latin there is 
little chance of going wrong: you 
would be considered illiterate if you 
did not use Ex Africa semper aliquid 
novi whenever Uganda or Mr. Rhodes 
or the Dual Control was your theme ; 
and it was noticed as a strange over- 
sight, or else a foolish piece of affecta- 
tion, that a certain Unionist journal 
omitted to remark Omnium consensu 
imperti capax nisi imperasset soon 
after the appointment of Lord Rose- 
bery to the Premiership. About a 
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dozen old friends—Calum non animum, 
&e., Vi et armis, Labor omnia, &e., 
Cunctando restituit rem—strike a 
chord in the breast of the great 
middle .classes to whom you mainly 
appeal, but beyond these it is not well 
to go. One evening paper, it is true, 
uses American and Greek (without 
the accents) very freely ; but that is 
owned by a Transatlantic millionaire 
who does not want to make money 
out of it. We must not take example 
by him, since most of our proprietors 
have their eyes fixed directly on 
profits rather than peerages. In some 
offices, we are credibly informed, one 
aged and honoured member of the 
staff is specially paid to act as foolo- 
meter. Anything which falls under 
the suspicion of being too clever, or 
impartial, or profound, or delicate for 
widely popular acceptance, is submitted 
to him. If he dislikes or does not at 
once understand it, it is promptly 
removed, This is a good plan; but 
if we were all Ideal Leader-Writers 
we should have no need of his kindly 
aid. 

There is, however, at least one 
essential qualification for the Leader- 
Writer. We do not refer to a know- 
ledge of grammar and spelling, though 
this is an advantage ; still, printers’ 
readers belong to a very superior class, 
and they are generally able to rectify 
any little slips of this sort ; besides, 
if an accident does happen, so very 
few people will notice it. But there 
is one power he absolutely must have, 
and here again the young man is 
generally at an advantage compared 
with the old, since it depends upon 
muscle and nerve rather than brain. 
He must be able to write fast ; and the 
possession of this power will alone go 
far to the making of the Complete 
Leader-Writer. 











THE LITTLE CHORISTER. 


1, 

Sweet cherub! do you not already 
begin to picture him so in your fancy ; 
the pure streams of melody that flow 
from his rosy mouth, the heart-shaking 
unconscious thrill with which those 
almost baby lips utter the solemn 
words of the anthem? Ay, such was 
Toby Watkins once, but ‘tis many 
lustres back. Yet he is still a Little 
Chorister, with a round face and thin 
sweet voice, and a heart of childlike 
freshness, albeit the chubbiness of 
youth sits somewhat comically upon 
his mature years. Toby is a whimsical 
fellow, full of strange conceits and old- 
world enthusiasm ; and indeed to see 
his queer little physiognomy is almost 
a cure for the spleen, and the mouth 
wrinkled in such fantastic wise that to 
a stranger it must be problematical, 
when the face begins to work, whether 
it be for mirth or weeping. Yet I can 
very clearly call to mind that the first 
time I saw him ’twas with a sort of 
admiring awe Toby is now but little 
accustomed to inspire. 

The holiday times of a somewhat 
lonely childhood were spent by me for 
the most part at the residences of 
certain bachelor uncles, my guardians. 
There was one, my father’s mother’s 
brother, that matched in his aspect of 
beautiful and venerable age the anti- 
quity of his surroundings, with which 
he had indeed so grown up as to seem 
to have become a part of their grandeur. 
Those ancient gray buildings and the 
sedate life of the elder members of a 
university consorted perhaps little 
with my rosy youthfulness, but I think 
1 was at that age of a gentle specula- 
tive turn, and found a charm in the 
cloisters and winding river-walks, and 
even in my uncle’s uncomprehended 
talk. There was a gentle monotony 
and peace in this life that has ever 


clung to me. The kind shy faces of 
the old students that were my uncle’s 
friends; the orderly quiet of the lat- 
tice-windowed house, and the daily 
services in the beautiful cathedral, 
made up, as I remember them, these 
unchildlike visits to my relative. 1 
was told, and heard it with a dim 
wonder, that he had never for fifty 
years missed one of those services in 
his canopied stall in the cathedral. 1 
marvelled indeed if the cathedral could 
itself be so very old. 

It was, this cathedral, albeit full of 
mystery, so very pure and fair, so 
young with that eternal newness of 
beauty and poetic association, that 
perhaps there was the less foolishness 
in my childish thought. The delicate 
pillars and carving of the roof, the 
high arches and monuments, appeared 
to me to be cut from rich ivory but a 
little yellowed. The galleries and small 
dark spaces retreating behind rows of 
pillars that half concealed them were 
of infinite mystery and import. And 
there was, immediately in front of my 
accustomed seat, the periwigged bust 
of some deceased worthy, and beneath 
the description of his virtues a great 
grinning skull in stone, with feathered 
wings as of an angel outspread on 
either side. "T'was an efligy that caused 
me much disquiet and curious half- 
formed thoughts; vague gleams of 
meaning struggled athwart my brain, 
that was overclouded again as the in- 
congruousness of the image appealed 
to me, and I was fain to create for it 
a special class of beings unknown to 
scripture or to fairy lore. Such im- 
aginings were, however, lightly dis- 
pelled by the flutterings of a starling 
that through some crevice had pene- 
trated from the outer air into the dark 
heights of the tower, and must there 
beat and starve its life out (but this I 
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did not know); or by a lime that 
leaned and swayed against the pale 
green glass of a north window, pictur- 
ing it beautifully. And my heart 
warmed within me when the sun, 
moving round, cast from the great 
rose-window shifting rainbows of glori- 
ous colour upon the pale stone. I 
never tired of gazing at this phantas- 
magoria, and the radiance appeared 
indeed no passing light but a spirit, 
the very spirit of the place. A pagan 
notion this, and yet not, I think, 
wholly unchristian. For I held it, as 
I suppose, to be a kind of symbol ; 
not in itself adorable, but a manifesta- 
tion and type, as it were, of that 
which, being so, I could yet more 
hardly comprehend. Such feelings are 
at the heart of that childish reverence 
for the mystery of beauty, that some 
few are happy enough to possess still 
in later life. Toby Watkins is of the 
number, but has not the poet’s skill 
in words to reveal in the mirror of 
his own childlike soul the mystery of 
our ancient selves. 

And then in the midst of my fancies 
such music broke in as it seems to 
me I have never heard since. Indeed 
I was too young to know aught of the 
sadness of the loveliness we call per- 
fect; and yet in my dark corner I 
have trembled and wept as that thrill- 
ing sweetness pierced through the 
self I knew and spoke of something 
infinitely greater and beyond. 

"Twas Toby’s. voice tirst bore me 
this celestial message. The little fellow, 
smaller and younger yet than myself, 
appeared all that the sentimental are 
apt to imagine in these little sweet 
songsters, and his voice was of a rare 
quality. I never pictured him as 
possibly dirty-handed, or commonly 
clothed, and would as soon have 
thought of “knuckle-boning” with 
one of those translucent effigies of 
the apostles as with this grave young 
denizen of holy haunted places. 

But, since we were destined very 
shortly to become intimates, this illu- 
sion quickly vanished, and indeed he 
was of parts nothing above the aver- 
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age, except in all that concerned 
music, wherein young Silver-tongue 
was to me an oracle and seer. I was 
put, at the age of twelve, to the same 
school, that I might be under the pro- 
tecting eye of my uncle, and found 
Toby, though dull at books, to have a 
love for the old city, and above all the 
old cathedral, even greater than mine. 
I think he imbibed knowledge from 
the very stones of the place. No one 
ever saw him read (unless it were a 
book of poetry, for which he had a 
passion), and yet when he was in the 
vein you could perceive that he had a 
very pleasant store of information. 
But as for the dry bones of learning, 
"twas scarcely to be called aversion 
that he felt for them ; he wanted them 
not ; syntax and theorem were to him 
uncomprehended fantasies of no pos- 
sible service to his intelligence, and 
he never strove to acquire them. 
Sure, no boy was ever so often and 
righteously beaten ; but nothing could 
sour the sweetness of his temper, and 
before he had scrubbed the tears from 
his little twinkling eyes his yelling 
laugh would be heard as he devised 
impish tricks upon his superiors. 

We all leved Toby—poor Toby, that 
never had a penny and never wanted 
a friend; and I have heard him say 
that, despite the Principia, and a cer- 
tain bigoted persistency upon the part 
of his masters, those were happy days. 
I look back upon them with a tender 
melancholy, for methinks one is never 
truly happy but when the feeling is 
unconscious. And when in ripe years 
we gaze across troubled waters, that 
sheltered harbour where we sailed our 
little toy-boats glimmers in a mist of 
sunlight whose gold was distilled in 
the alembic of perpetual youth, the 
alembic where hope is fashioned, of 
which the beams may, if we are fortu- 
nate, shed some mild radiance on our 
hearts even in our grand climacteric. 

All the memories of Toby float to 
me upon a tide of song. Music was 
his passion ; nay, so much the integral 
part of him that I sometimes thought 
*twas his soul itself spoke face to face 
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with those of his hearers in his sing- 
ing, and the shy spirit then alone 
stood forth revealed and beautiful, its 
shabby comical envelope for the mo- 
ment lost and forgotten. Later, when 
his voice broke into a mellow tenor, a 
great career seemed to open before the 
little prosaic-seeming fellow. Whilst 
I, now a junior member of the univer- 
sity, still plodded my way dully along 
the well-worn road of humane letters, 
this Toby, who was ever the easy butt 
of our youthful waggeries, was achiev- 
ing greatness. Success came without 
his seeking, and where it led he fol- 
lowed gaily ; but whatever his busi- 
ness or engagements, each Sunday saw 
him at the old cathedral, and the 
echoes caught his voice and hid away 
the remembrance of its sweetness be- 
hind the carven saints and fair tall 
pillars, as the perfume of a withered 
rose hangs in the air of a great room. 
Methinks the spirit of Toby haunts 
the place. 

Whimsical fellow! he came to me 
one day with a tale of love which I, 
ever regarding him as but a boy, re- 
ceived with mock solemnity, the quips 
and odd enthusiasm of the narrator 
half warranting such an interpreta- 
tion. And, lest I should be too much 
blamed in the matter, I must confess 
that about this time I was myself in 
love, and so perhaps more dull than 
my wont with my friends. However, 
I did not speak of it, being a thing 
foreign to my naturally shy and cold 
temper, although Toby, I think from 
his very diverseness, was among the 
chief of my intimates. As boys we 
had sworn a pact of eternal brother- 
hood, with mystical rites of his own 
devising. I see him now in his little 
ragged gown, his countenance full of 
that quaint earnestness no one ever 
took for earnest in him, when by the 
names of Saul and Jonathan, by every 
fair friendship in classic legend or 
history, by the twin towers of All 
Souls, and over the halves of a broken 
sixpence, we took a vow of more than 
brotherly affection. “ Never shall 
one of us be rich and see the other 


want!” cries Toby. ‘ Whilst I have 
an orange left, there’s a squeeze in it 
for thee!” Andas I began to grin he 
holds up his hand very gravely (Par- 
son Toby we nicknamed him then) and 
goes on with his harangue. “ May 
the shade of Julius Cesar dog my 
traitorous footsteps,” says he in his 
shrill tones, “if ever I knowingly 
cross thee in commerce or in love ;” 
and then he made solemn obeisance, 
for his notions were very high-flown 
from his readings in the poets, and he 
always mentioned the “little god” in 
a reverent manner. I repeated these 
and other words after him as he bade 
me, not without a feeling for the 
gravity of the occasion; for through 
all his ranting talk ran a fibre of defi- 
nite meaning and resolve that neither 
of us, I think, forgot. 

But I am to speak now of that other 
love that so strangely took hold 
of us both at much about the same 
season, but working, as it proved, to 
ends so sadly diverse. Toby had a 
sort of whimsical extravagant way 
which I took for a sign of lightness in 
him, and ’twas thence he never so 
much as disclosed to me the name of 
the fair one. “ She is all perfection,” 
said he; “ beautiful exceedingly, likea 
rosebud in an old weed-grown garden.” 
“QO poetical Toby!” cried I, mocking 
him. ‘And hast thou spoken this 
exalted love of thine to thy divinity?” 
“Pooh,” says he, “words, words! 
Nay, she is one of the elect” (he 
spoke, as one may say, musically), 
‘‘and our communications are of a 
more lofty sort. I sing to her, sir, to 
her and for her alone ; and she answers 
me with such looks—so subtle a 
spiritual sympathy shines in her angel- 
face. Why, she’s my inspiration, sir ; 
without her I were a mere wandering 
voice wanting a spirit. Music is in- 
deed the voice of love ; the only per- 
fect expression of the great passion ”— 
and so he rambled on. Toby was not 
crazed, as some were apt to think, but 
had a very rare and vivid imagination, 
fancied objects and ideal passions often 
becoming far more real to him than 
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what we are pleased to call substantial 
fact ; and I am not sure but this gift 
was the cause of his misfortunes. It 
was indeed a very pure ennobling im- 
agination, and made him see his friends 
as children look upon giants and 
heroes of old time. They walked in 
more than mortal stature, gifted with 
superhuman virtues ; but should a rift 
be torn in this luminous atmosphere 
and some petty meanness in the man 
be revealed—why, this were an almost 
uncomprehended sorrow to Toby. And 
I think that round the fair Unknown 
the glorifying mist grew and grew 
about her, until all his being lay pro- 
strate and adoring at the feet of so 
much excellence. Nay, I even think 
it possible that she was not at all 
aware of his passion; and that high 
intelligence he supposed between them, 
that secret communion in an unwritten 
language of the soul, that blessed pro- 
gress of mutual love which ripened in 
him a thousand extravagances of 
happiness, were all no more than a 
fervid poetic dream. Ah, such a 
dream as one here and there has 
realised! such an illusion as the 
breaking up of it has not seldom 
broken in silence a passionate heart ! 

I did not indeed guess so much as 
this until long after. From a little 
humorous vengeance, and perhaps 
some natural reserve, I kept my own 
sober romance a yet closer secret, but 
not without hugging the thought of 
Toby’s surprise and admiration when 
he should be informed of it. 


II. 


Now the lives of us both had gone 
so far happily; no great heart-shakings 
beyond that first sweet rage of love, 
and ’twas a good time and wholesome 
to look back upon. We thought it 
should last for ever, only the vague 
gleam of promise become a constant 
steady light of perfect bliss. But a 
change came which I must tell you 
of, though it fill me with the per- 
plexity and almost the grief these 
long-past events occasioned at the 
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time. I think I said that during the 
week Toby was mostly away, making 
himself a name by his singing in 
almost every great city of the king- 
dom ; but each Sunday he was in his 
place among the choristers of the old 
cathedral, and for the rest of that day 
we were used to be much together. 
Lively is the remembrance of our 
cheerful suppers. Truly there was a 
flavour about such bachelor entertain- 
ments, modest xoctes ambrosiane. 
We had a lightness of heart then that 
surmounted every obstacle to a care- 
less unthinking felicity, an ardour in 
talk, a harmless enthusiasm for certain 
sweetly compounded liquors, an anti- 
quated love for a rank churchwarden- 
pipe—’tis all past. 

I come now to a Sunday, the day of 
my betrothal. It was but a word on 
the road to church, a question an- 
swered by a look, a pressure of the 
little hand that lay upon my arm, and 
we two were, I dare say, the happiest 
people in the cathedral that day. 
Behind our seat was a great stone 
pillar, so that we were hid from view 
that way, and when every one stood up 
listening to the anthem I took out the 
flower I had in my coat, being a sweet- 
briar rose, and gave it to her, and she 
took it with a shy blush and laid it 
between the leaves of her hymn-book. 
No one observed us, except indeed 
Toby, who was gazing upon us intently 
from his place in the choir, where he 
stood in readiness to sing the solo. 
Methought, from our position and his 
look, Toby had guessed the whole ; 
for L had never before had the privilege 
to sit beside her. Truly that was the 
sweetest voice [ ever heard in man or 
woman, and there was a quality in it 
that day brought the tears to my eyes. 
My companion too was not unmoved. 
It died in such a wail of piercing sor- 
row, yet chastened and infinitely sweet, 
as even now seems to echo down to 
meet me when I tread those lone gray 
aisles. Indeed I think sometimes 
sounds also have their ghosts. 

In the evening I prepared for Toby 
a little more sumptuously than my 
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wont. I could not recall a Sunday 
that he had not passed those hours 
with me, and although the fine weather 
had changed to a pouring rain and 
wind that sounded more like November 
than June, this did not much discom- 
pose me, for such things were not apt to 
stand in his way. Yet to-night no tap 
came upon the glass and no voice 
asked mockingly if Master Hodge 
were within ; and to-night, of all nights 
of the year, this defection cut me 
strangely. I was in that state when 
a man has an uncontrolled desire to 
speak all his thoughts into some 
friendly ear, and found myself de- 
serted by this intended recipient, my 
candles burned down, and all the little 
festive preparations chiding me with 
their inadequateness and futility. So 
I went to bed with a twinge of disap- 
pointment at so unmeaning an end to 
a memorable day. 

It was not till the morning, over my 
breakfast, that a ghost visited me. 
It was so white and wan a creature, 
with a voice thick and difficult in'the 
utterance and soaked muddy clothes, 
that as it stood there in the entrance 
before me, and a score of little streams 
dripped from it upon the carpet, I 
swear that for a moment’s space I did 
not know it for Toby; and then my 
first thought of him was an evil one. 
I jumped up and gripped him by the 
two shoulders, looking seriously down 
into his eyes, that were indeed dilated 
and bright but had no wildness in 
them, only an extreme mournful- 
ness, and a sort of shrinking from 
me that was new, and seemed to go 
through my heart as no words ever 
could. 

“Where did you sleep, Toby?” 
cried I hastily. 

“Sleep!” said he, with that little 
oratorical gesture and emphasis he 
was apt to affect. “ Who speaks of 
sleep? Thou hast murdered sleep! 
Nay,” said he, with a sudden change 
of aspect, “give me some breakfast, 
and I’ll e’en forgive thee.” And, with 
a perverse refusal to strip himself 
of so much as his wet coat, he set 
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himself down, but made a poor figure 
at the meal. He was full of talk, 
and that all of our schooldays and 
boyish friendship. “Do you remem- 
ber,” cried he, “ how you challenged 
all the school on my behoof, burly 
Hodge? ay, and the bannocks my 
good worthy aunt used to send me 
from Edinburgh? Little of them 
should I have tasted but for your pro- 
tection. Oh, there’s a hundred good of- 
fices you did me that allrise up before 
me to-day, and ‘tis to my shame I 
never gave them a thought before. 
Friendship should not be all of one 
side; but I will try and repay it. 
You have not forgot that solemn 
covenant?” said he, as it were suspi- 
ciously. 

“No,” said I, in some wonder ; “‘ and 
I hope you do not believe, Toby, that 
I would belie it.” 

He caught my hand. “ Never!” 
cried he. ‘‘ And here again I swear 
that your interests shall be dearer to 
me than my own; and though to 
stand aside should cost me life itself, 
never will I stretch so much as a 
finger to bar aught that concerns your 
happiness !” 

“Toby,” said I, “thou art a good 
fellow,” and laid my arm about his 
shoulder affectionately, as we used 
when we were boys together. And 
he, gazing at me for a moment in a 
sort of bewildered surprise, turned 
aside and fell into a storm of weep- 
ing. 

These things were the forerunners 
of a serious illness for my dear little 
friend. "Twas curious, and to me 
most moving, that all through the 
ravings of his sickness he spoke con- 
tinually of myself, and, his mind run- 
ning I suppose on our childish pact, 
would have it that for my sake he had 
made some great sacrifice, but I was 
never to know of it. Poor Toby! 
I doubt not but he was capable of it, 
had the occasion arisen. But, since 
my presence seemed to discompose 
him, I was not permitted to be much 
with him then, nor indeed until he 
was far on the road to health. That 
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it was some great trouble of mind 
that first disordered him, some down- 
fall of high hopes and bitter disap- 
pointment, and upon that a night 
almost of madness and reckless ex- 
posure to rain and storm, I could 
never doubt ; nor yet that, as in most 
of our troubles, a woman was to blame 
for some treachery or perhaps uncon- 
scious ill-treatment of him. But fur- 
ther he has never confided in me, and 
though I must own that this, coming 
from him, has sometimes cut me a 
little, yet there is that in his condition 
now he is recovered that must needs 
redouble all our love and tenderest 
solicitude. 

Alas for the beautiful voice that 
had borne its message of purity and 
consolation to so many a heart! Toby 
indeed recovered, and, though after 
many months, resumed much about 
his former aspect, only older; but 
our sweet singer is become a dream of 
the past, and that voice was never 
heard again, or at least but as so 
faint a ghost of its former self as is 
far more pathetic. Ever as before he 
takes his place in the choir, but there 
is no thrill now when Toby rises ; no 
one marks him. Even his past success 
is forgotten, and this is as he would 
have it. He is one of the meanest 
among the chorus, turning his eyes to 
a new star, sweet-tempered and whim- 
sical—the same Toby. He gains a 
sufficient livelihood by the giving 
of music-lessons, for his career is 
over. 

The same, I said—ay, but to me 
there was a difference, and a trouble 
between us that time hath happily re- 
moved wholly. I doubt not it was 
some lingering disorder from his late 
sickness made him refuse all mention 
of my marriage, and even decline to 
see the lady that was to be my wife; 
and this was the more strange, since 
she had long known him, and was a 
great admirer of his talent. But all 
such pettish freaks are long since passed 
away, and we have now no friend in 
the world more constant nor more 
beloved than Toby. 
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POSTSCRIPTUM. 


These stray recollections had been 
written, laid aside, and forgotten years 
back, but coming upon them lately 
when all have faded to a dim perspec- 
tive I am moved to add one more 
to their number. 

I remember some years after these 
events a winter’s evening that the 
little Chorister was at our house. He 
sat at the piano, and strains of music 
old and new seemed to flow from his 
hands, now mournful, then again gay 
and furious, as it were at haphazard. 
My little girl stood beside him with a 
face of delight. 

“Come, dance!” cried my wife as 
the music waxed merrier, and the 
child sprang up and began a wild 
gipsy step among the gleams and 
shadows of the room. It was one of 
those moments that, from no actual 
importance in the action, become 
fixed and remain engraven as an 
ineffaceable picture on the memory. 
The fairy music of the old Snuff-box 
Waltz (that changed after, but I 
scarce knew how, to the stately Wed- 
ding March of Mendelssohn), the warm 
air laden with the scent of narcissus, 
the shaded yellow light, the faint 
odour of tea—any of these things 
would in after years bring back the 
whole scene to my mind, and I saw 
the bright-eyed child in her white 
pinafore capering with impish smiles 
of glee, while the terrier-pup yapped 
and rushed at her flying feet, and 
that fair-haired lady laughed over her 
knitting at the couple. The child 
ended in a shriek of exhausted mirth 
and flung herself upon the couch, and 
the music grew softer and died away, 
and presently changed into Chopin’s 
Funeral March. “Some have no wed- 
ding-march in their lives,” said he, 
with a queer look as he got up from 
the piano, and my little daughter 
laughed gaily at his odd grimace. 

I think my children loved him, but 
always met his sallies with laughter, 
as indeed all the world did that knew 
nothing of the history of the little 
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round-faced music-master. But I ever 
felt that in some unexplained way his 
life was wrecked. In:+my house he 
was always welcome, and in playing 
with my innocent young ones I think 
he found some of that happy home- 
life he had so sadly missed. 

All that winter he had been some- 
what ailing, but, as so often happens, 
it was not till spring came that he 
began to look very thin and worn. 
My wife persuaded him on a Sunday 
in May, for the first time since that 
illness of his, not to take his place in 
the choir. But he accompanied us to 
church in the afternoon, and sat be- 
side her in the pew, joining in the 
chants in a thin sweet voice. There 
was a strange oppression in the air 
that day, and the clouds were so dark 
and heavy that the cathedral was 
lighted as if for an evening service, 
although the days were long and light. 
The conflicting shadows and wavering 
lights gave to that beautiful place a 
solemn unearthly look neither of night 
nor day, the dim illumination scarce 
seeming to proceed from either of its 
visible sources. It was a pretty co- 
incidence that at the very instant the 
reader came to the words “ Lighten 
our darkness” a flood of sunlight 
burst of a sudden through the great 
rose-window, the tapers seemed to burn 
dim, and the gloom dissolved like a 
noxious vapour. My wife nudged me, 
and we looked at our companion. His 
face was hid in his knotted hands, 


and full upon them and his bald head 
fell that shifting radiance that to my 
poetic childish vision had seemed so 
mysterious a symbol of unspeakable 
things. His little bent figure was 
bathed in warm rainbow hues; its 
homeliness was forgotten, and Toby 
was transfigured. I fancied he started 
slightly as the words of the anthem 
were read, and when we all stood up 
he remained upon his knees. 

“Do you remember this?” whis- 
pered my wife, and to be sure it was 
the very same we had the Sunday of 
our betrothal—the last solo Toby 
ever sang. I held my wife’s dear 
hand till those thrilling notes died 
away ; and even then Toby still knelt 
beside us. 

**Look, look, Toby is asleep!” 
whispered my littie girl, and at that 
both the children began to laugh. 1 
leaned over and touched his shoulder 
to arouse him, a little fearful lest he 
might be ill. The light upon him 
shone gloriously, touching every thread 
of his shabby coat to gold. Toby was 
dead. 


Poor Toby! Pure soul! His secret 
died with him. The rainbow light 
falls upon his grave of sunny after- 
noons, turning the white flowers that 
my children lay upon it to a posy of 
glowing hues. So beautiful and trans- 
parent, methinks, were the stains 
that in this world fell upon the 
character of my dear old friend. 
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Dip Thomas Parr really live to the 
age of one hundred and fifty-two? It 
is an interesting question, and in the 
answer to it we are all (or we ought 
to be) fully as much absorbed as we 
are by the political and social problems 
of the day. For, having settled it 
satisfactorily that he did live so long, 
instant hope ought to spring in each 
of us to do as old Parr did. And in 
succeeding, like Parr, we should out- 
live most of those same political and 
social riddles which are so inexpress- 
ibly wearisome to all wise men. 

But, alas! it is impossible to get a 
definite answer to the question. 


. . . At his Birth there was no Register. 

The Register was ninety-seven years since 

Given by th’ eighth Henry (that Illustrious 
Prince), 


John Taylor, the Water-Poet, who 
knew Parr in London in 1635, ob- 
tained a very fair amount of informa- 
tion about the old man. He imparted 
this to the world in a poem, brief, 
diverting, and not wholly incredible. 
Still, there is always a suspicion that 
he has moulded his facts to fit with 
the exigencies of his rhymes. One 
may, however, gather that he believed 
in his hero’s extraordinary age. 

Local tradition on the subject is 
manifestly worth nothing nowadays. I 
tested it this spring in an old country 
inn between Shrewsbury and Welsh- 
pool, situated some two miles from the 
cottage in which Parr lived. The low- 
browed common-room of the inn, with 
its worm-eaten oaken floor and heavy 
oaken tables, held seven rustics 
of the neighbourhood, them, their 
pipes, and their ale-mugs. After a 
little prefatory talk, we tossed our 
subject into their midst. For a 
minute or two they dandled it rever- 
entially. Of course they had heard 
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tell of old Parr (“ his pills, you know,” 
suggested a corrugated veteran who 
should have been better informed), 
and they were rather proud of the 
sanctity with which he has invested 
their gorsey hills and cowslipped 
meadows. But suddenly outspake 
a shaggy, square-mouthed ruffian, and 
did his best to shatter the local idol. 
“TI tell you what it is, it’s a devil 
of an age to reach fourscore, and no 
one’ll make me believe Parr or any one 
else lived to a hundred and fifty. It’s 
all a rotten superstition. There’s 
never an exception without a rule [so 
he said, inconsequent as the remark 
may appear], There’s never a king or 
queen as lived in seventeen hundred 
or thereabouts as they knew the 
birthday of right; and you don’t get 
me believing a common citizen like 
Parr was better off than them. It 
was more like to be this way with 
him. He was one of those chaps that 
when he was twenty looked forty, and 
at forty looked eighty, and so on. 
It’s easy seeing how the folks of them 
days would be deceived.” The man went 
on to instance his own grandmother, 
who at ninety had been something 
inhuman to behold. We regret to 
say one of the others agreed with him 
on this point. And, in short, he 
ended by taking away old Parr’s 
character with the existing company. 
His terms were anything but accu- 
rate ; as, for example, when he called 
Parr a “common citizen,” seeing the 
old fellow never left the rural borders 
of Montgomeryshire until the Earl of 
Arundel had him carried up to town 
to be shownto the King in the last year 
of his life. But they satisfied his 
auditors. These turned out at ten 
o'clock professedly persuaded that 
Parr’s lies about his pills and about 
his age were equally gross, 
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Our landlady subsequently sought 
to console us for our disappointment, 
as she conceived it. She, at any rate, 
had faith. For twenty years she and 
her husband had kept the inn nearest 
of all toold Parr’s cottage. She had 
heard talk of him again and again. 
Moreover, she told of a certain ad- 
mirable clergyman who time back was 
wont to make annual pilgrimage to 
the place, worshipping, so to speak, 
at the shrine of longevity, and never 
failing to carry away with him some 
trifle as a memento—a sprig of a plant, 
a bit of wood, or a rusty nail. This 
worthy man had since died. Possibly 
he had lived the longer for his devo- 
tion to Parr’s memory; possibly he 
had not. Apart from him, there 
certainly is not much enthusiasm onthe 
Shropshire border about Thomas Parr. 
His name is not hinted at on the 
railway stations; there are no con- 
veniences for tea-drinking in the 
neighbourhood of his cottage, no 
facilities for excursions. Nor has a 
Parr’s Head hostelry yet arigen 
to perpetuate him in the manner 
best appreciated by a _ thirsty 
nation. 

The next morning, betimes, we set 
out to pay our respects to the residence 
of him who was “no Antiquary, but 
Antiquity.” There could not have 
been a lovelier day for the quest. 
The blue sky was gay with sunlit 
fleecy clouds, thrushes sang on all 
sides, and larks overhead ; from the 
woodlands the cuckoo’s note sounded 
like “a wandering voice”; and the 
fresh perfume of old Mother Earth 
was sweet in the nostrils. The Long 
Mountain, an upland ridge which runs 
nearly north and south for five miles, 
separating Shropshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire, showed its green and 
brown patches to the south-west, and 
the humps of the Middletown hills 
were good to see, close in front. It 
is a rich grassy country, this of Parr’s. 
If the old man did, as Taylor says, 
rely on butter! and nothing else for 


1 Like the Guanches of Teneriffe, a long- 
lived people. 


medicinal purposes, he could nowhere 
have got better physic. 

A mile or so from the Westbury 
Half-Way House there is a little 
cluster of red buildings to the north 
of the high road. Here, nestled 
between a modern shooting-box and 
an ancient farmstead, is a_ small 
chapel, and within the chapel a 
memorial plate to Parr: “The old, 
old, very old man . . . born. . in the 
year of our Lord 1483. He lived in 
the reign of ten Kings and Queens of 
England . . . died the 13th. and was 
buryed in Westminster Abbey on the 
15th of November, 1635.” The 
inscription (on brass, in a neat oak 
frame) of course proves nothing, 
though it may well date from the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
Its most attractive feature is the 
neatly engraved head of Parr, which 
is little at variance with that given 
in Taylor’s pamphlet. It is hard to 
think this serene-faced person in the 
conical skullcap, the trim white 
collar and many-buttoned coat, was 
a farm-labourer all his life. His 
peaked beard is of the kind Vandyck 
loved to paint, and his moustache 
runs down into it. The nose is long 
and straight, and his eyebrows are 
handsomely arched. Whether this 
portrait be a true or an ideal one, it 
is famously suggestive of a man who 
“hath not been troubled in mind for 
either the building or throwing down 
of abbeys and religious houses ;”’ who 
did never “ murmur at the manner of 
prayers, let them be Latin or English ;” 
and who “held it safest to be of the 
religion of the King or Queen that 
were (sic) in being.” It is to be 
hoped indeed he was such a man. 
Else he could not have lived through 
a more tiresome century and a half of 
English life. 

The sexton of this Woolstaston 
chapel {a bent, rheumatic old fellow) 
was proud of this brass plate. He 
viewed the forcible removal of Parr 
to London as a very heinous offence, 
and drew my attention in an indignant 
manner to the short space of time 
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they kept ‘“‘the poor old man” (so 
he called him) unburied after his 
death. 

Short time though it was, it sufficed 
for the great Harvey to examine him 
and express his opinion that, but for 
the violent change in his life due to 
his journey to town, he would have 
lived an indefinite time longer. It is 
a pity the famous physician did not 
draw a few important inferences from 
Parr’s body for our profit. He, if 
any one, could have told us if the old 
fellow had been tardy in development. 

It has heen said that we ought to 
live five times as long as it takes us 
to fully mature, barring accidents, of 
course, or indiscretions. ‘hat would 
only mean postponing Parr’s adult 
existence to the age of thirty. 
Maupertuis had the same idea, that 
by retarding development we could 
prolong life. It does not sound a 
very alluring programme, and prob- 
ably, after all, things are best as they 
are. But it is worth mentioning in 
connection with old Parr, of whom we 
learn that, 


A tedious time a Bachelor he tarried, 
Full eighty years of age before he married. 


And this, too, in a century when it 
was usual to take a wife at twenty or 
so! We are left to assume that until 
he was fourscore he occupied himself 
with boyish sports and recreations. 
A certain fanciful tract tells us that 
‘many were the quarrels amongst the 
maids of the village in their endeavour 
to obtain Parr, who was a universal 
favourite.” But this publication can- 
not be trusted, as it was issued in the 
interest of the pills. It makes Parr 
spend “ much time in the study of the 
vegetable world,” the result whereof 
was the elixir he concocted of herbs 
and to which he owed his patriarchal 
age. One may disbelieve it altogether ; 
else, depend upon it, Taylor would 
have got word of it and bracketed it 
with the “ milk, buttermilk and water, 
whey and whig,” which were the old 
man’s daily drink. 

It is pleasanter to think of him, a 
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septuagenarian, annually, as spring 
came round, plucking up more and 
more heart for his first matrimonial 
venture, and yet all the while loth to 
turn his back on his youthful pas- 
times. 


His high’st ambition was a tree to lop, 

Or at the farthest to a maypole’s top ; 

His recreation and his mirth’s discourse 
Hath been the piper and the hobby-horse, 
And in this ingle sort he hath with pain 
From childhood liv’d to be a child again, 


But at eighty (some say eighty-eight) 
Thomas succumbed to Jane Taylor’s 
charms, and gave a mistress to his little 
half-timber house on the tump at the 
Glyn. Thenceforward he was to roam 
the Middletown hills no more a bache- 
lor with fancy free. 

And now let us get to this famous 
little house. It is easily accessible 
from the Middletown railway station, if 
you know how toreach it. Otherwise, 
though it is less than a mile away, 
you may wander far, and perhaps 
stick fast despairingly in the very 
tenacious mud of the lane which 
is the only highway to it. From the 
railway can be seen the wind-blown 
poplar which stands like a sentinel by 
its garden gate, on the crest of a knoll 
in the middle of the valley between 
the Long Mountain and the Middletown 
hills. For my own part I climbed to it 
obliquely from the old coach road, a 
mile or so past Westbury. A little 
girl guided me tothe Glyn farm across 
sloping fields ; thence, by an ascending 
track, 1 came at length into the back 
garden of the tiny property. 

It is the merest hut, though a stout 
one still; with a body of timber and 
brickwork all whitewashed over, a 
thatched roof, and one blatant, very 
modern chimney of bright-red brick. 
Eighty years ago there appeared a pic- 
ture of it inthe GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, 
with the Rodney column on the 
Briedden Hills conspicuously behind 
it. The cottage is substantially un- 
altered since then, though the column 
is not to be seen quite so freely as the 
artist saw it. As a matter of fact, 
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the Middletown hills are a large obstruc- 
tion between the Glyn and the Bried- 
dens. , 

A well-kept little triangular space 
of garden runs from the house to the 
east, in which currants enough ripen 
in the season. There were two tenants 
of the garden, a pale-yellow cat and a 
crowing fowl. These creatures marked 
our intrusion (which was unwarrant- 
able enough in all conscience) without 
much dismay. In front of the cottage 
a yew and two or three fruit-trees 
made a little bower by the padlocked 
wicket—a bower devoted to a grind- 
stone and ahumble tub or two rather 
than to sentimental purposes, The 
exterior of the house betokened a resi- 
dent of quiet, self-centred tastes. It 
was his habit, we had learned, to lock 
up the place and roam to market or 
elsewhere in perfect confidence as to 
the security of his untenanted cottage. 
He was away on the day of our visit ; 
but it mattered little. Nothing re- 
mains inside of old Parr’s epoch except 
the walls of the house and the roomy 
chimney space. Once there were 
divers uncouth articles of furniture 
here, dating more or less from Parr’s 
time ; but they have gone the way of 
other relics. The present tenant of 
the cottage, a lone man, must seek in- 
spiration for thought about his prede- 
cessor in the bare walls and the chimney 
corner. 

A more cheerful outlook than this 
from the cottage garden need not be 
desired, assuming one has a taste for 
landscape. We saw it almost at its 
best. The blend of gold and jet in 
the larches and firs on the steepest of 
the Middletown hills was a cordial for 
the eyes, and so was the bright yellow 
of the gorse on the bleaker humps to 
the north-east. The Long Mountain 
stands a barrier to the south-east. A 
few trees are near the cottage, though 
not enough to make it damp. From 
the neighbouring meadows came the 
erying of lambs and from the abound- 
ing hedgerows, thick with primroses 
and violets, the quick chatter of finches 
and the clearer notes of the thrush. 


At noon of a warm spring day we 
could have envied Parr such a home. 

It is a comfort our centenarians 
have not been consistent mortifiers of 
the flesh. There would be scant 
encouragement for the rest of us if 
one man’s rules for longevity were the 
only rules to follow. ‘Bread and 
water,” says a certain physician, “ are 
an admirable diet for those who 
would rival Methuselah, and fasting 
itself is an excellent promoter of their 
views.” Perhaps so; but to the 
majority, we suspect, a spiritual or 
intellectual existence indefinitely pro- 
longed only by such sensual privation 
would not seem worth enduring. 
There is more comfort in knowing 
that one John Weeks could at one 
hundred and fourteen (having recently 
married as a tenth wife a girl of 
sixteen) enjoy a meal of pork, bread, 
and wine ; a pint of the last and three 
pounds avoirdupois of the first. Not 
to multiply cases, Mr. Davis, the 
vicar of Staunton-on-Wye, may also 
be mentioned, who at one hundred 
and five “ate of hot rolls well 
buttered, and drank plenty of tea and 
coffee for breakfast; at dinner con- 
sumed a variety of dishes ;” and supped 
on wine and roast meats. After this, 
Tom Parr’s simple regimen of coarse 
meslin bread (made of several kinds 
of flour'), green cheese, preferably with 
an onion, milk, metheglin, and an 
occasional cup of ale, cider, or perry, 
sounds very moderate. Our friends 
the quacks would have us believe he 
added his elixir to this diet, and that 
it was due only to his neglect of the 
precious homely medicine distilled 
from herbs that he died in London of 
high feeding and the best wines. But 
these authorities must not be credited. 

We may take it for granted, then, 
that Parr lived moderately and ate 
but little flesh, mainly because it was 
a luxury he could not afford. Butter 
and garlic are to be added to his list 
of nutriments. A drunkard he could 

1 Again suggesting the Guanches, whose 
staple food was the modern Canarian gojio, 
a flour of a mixed kind. 
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not well be. He was out of the way 
of those taverns and inns frequented 
by the “ drunken sockets” Elizabethan 
Stubbes flings stones at with such 
zest in his ANAToMy or ApusEs. The 
few trivial debauches in which he took 
part at his landlord’s and other houses 
were, like as not, a salutary fillip to 
his blood. There lives a staid medical 
man of sixty who may now and then 
be met racing up or down a lane as if 
he were after a patient almost at the 
last gasp. He does it, he says, to 
keep off ossification of the heart. Old 
Parr’s occasional long draughts of 
Whitsun dle or huff-cap may have 
served a kindred purpose. 

So slim a diet would suit few farm- 
labourers of our time ; but it was just 
the thing for this “old, old, very old 
man,” if he could say, on the strength 
of it, 

Nor know I what diseases mean, 
Though scanty diet keeps me lean. 


Of Parr’s habits something has 
already been said. He was a rooted 
child of the soil, no gadabout :— 

Good wholesome labour was his exercise, 
Down with the lamb, and with the lark 
would rise : 
— and toiling sweat he spent the 
ay. 
A nd to his team he whistled time away : 
The cock his night-clock, and till day was 
done, 
His watch and chief sun-dial was the sun. 
This is not profoundly instructive to 
those of us whose fate it is to live in 
cities where the lark never comes, and 
where we see the lamb only in quar- 
ters. It is said the old fellow used to 
thresh corn at a hundred and thirty, 
and he well may have done it if he 
could take a second wife at a hundred 
and twenty. 

One thing at least is certain. His 
native district is excellently contrived 
to keep the lungs in good working order. 
From his cottage he could go in no 
direction without a steep descent, 
involving as steep a climb home after- 
wards. His parish church, that of 
Alberbury, was four or five miles 
distant, up and down the whole way. 
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It is, however, exceedingly improb- 
able that he did much after he was a 
hundred. He had no more right than 
other men to believe he was destined 
to live on for five added decades. Be- 
sides, he had been blind for many 
years when he had that little affair 
with his landlord which shows he was 
fairly provided with wit as well as 
with bodily vitals. He wanted to re- 
new his lease, and to get over the 
landlord’s natural objections thereto. 
“*« Husband,’ said his wife, ‘ our young 
landlord is coming hither.’ ‘Is he 
so?’ said old Parr. ‘I prithee, wife, 
lay a pin on the ground near my foot, 
or at my right toe’; which she did ; 
and when young Master Porter (yet 
forty years old) was come into the 
house, after salutations between them, 
the old man said, ‘ Wife, is not that a 
pin which lies at my foot?’ ‘Truly, 
husband,’ quoth she, ‘it is a pin in- 
deed’; so she took up the pin, and 
Master Porter was half in a maze 
that the old man had recovered his 
sight again. Master Porter could do 
no less than renew the lease, even 
when he was told the trick that had 
been played upon him.” Instead of 
exerting himself laboriously during 
his last half-century of life, it seems 
better to picture the old gentleman 
basking in the sun at his ease in a 
hard-bottomed chair in his porch by 
day and occupying his chimney-corner 
in the evenings. He was entitled to 
such idleness at such a time. 

Some people fancy that it is only 
by constant straining of the muscles 
and vital organs that the body can be 
kept at its best. This is surely a 
fallacy. The physician who said, 
*‘ Bodily exercise must be moderate, 
otherwise it will tend to abridge 
life,’ seems to have been a_ wise 
fellow. As things are, the man 
bent on becoming a _ centenarian 
has as much chance of gaining 
his end in London as in the 
country; and, so he does not alto- 
gether deprive his legs of their pre- 
rogative, he may do well by using 
the convenient cab for locomotive pur- 
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poses. An acquaintance of ours at- 
tained the age of ninety-six in a 
London street without troubling him- 
self muscularly for about twenty years 
to do more than place a flower in his 
coat and shuffle from his bedroom to 
the bow-window of his sitting-room, 
whence he could see the passers-by. 
The cyclist who thinks nothing of two 
hundred miles a day, and the pedes- 
trian who is not contented with less 
than forty, have no chance with the 
more sober folks who husband their 
forces. But in this matter it is as 
absurd for one man to copy another 
as to think to look well in his coat 
without having it altered. Sir John 
Sinclair, many years ago, in his naive 
book on HeattH anpD LONGEVITY, 
reminds us of it. He mentions a 
certain Irish doctor who would have 
no glass in his windows, and attri- 
buted to this practice the fact that 
in fifty years he did not have a death 
in his family. And, almost in the 
same breath, he tells us of another 
doctor “who lived to a hundred by 
sleeping under eight blankets and con- 
stantly inhabiting a stove-room heated 
up to 70° Fahrenheit.” Such idolatrous 
regard for method seems appalling. 

As for Parr’s constitution, it must 
have been a good one to bring him 
into Westminster Abbey. He is the 
only man in that august place who 
gets his lodging on such credentials. 
Tradition tells us next to nothing 
about his father. He himself is re- 
puted to have had the King’s Evil as 
a youth, and of course to have cured 
himself with his elixir. In other ways 
he cannot have had much to complain 
of. His two children both died within 
ten weeks of their birth ; but he seems 
to have had some long-lived relations, 
if we may trust the tale of Robert 
Parr’s death at Kinver in 1757, at one 
hundred and twenty-four, Robert’s 
father dying at one hundred and nine, 
and his grandfather at one hundred 
and thirteen. This Robert has been 
called our old Parr’s great-grandson ; 
he can only have been so by illegiti- 
mate descent. 


Taylor says of Parr that 
He entertained no gout, no ache he felt. 


This seems to support the assumption 
that as a veteran he kept himself 
tethered to his own fireside. Else, it 
is inconceivable that the slopes of the 
Glyn should not have troubled him in 
the small of the back and elsewhere. 
If good air is an important help to 
long life, Parr owed much to the 
situation of his little house at the 
Glyn. I am wrong in my estimate 
of the local compass-points if he was 
not sheltered shrewdly from all bleak 
winds and if his porch does not 
look to the south-west. Of sun he 
could have had no lack. He could 
have been troubled by no watery 
mists from a valley. True, there is 
a brook half girdling the hillock on 
which he lived ; but it is a poor little 
stream, nearly hid by its high banks, 
and moreover it flows on a limestone 
bottom. That Parr’s own foundations 
were also set in limestone one may 
soon ascertain by scrutiny of the mud 
on one’s boots after plodding up the 
narrow lane which ends in the time- 
worn little cottage. On this subject 
it may as well be said further that 
Kinver, where the other old Parr 
lived, lies in a sandstone district. So 
too is Alberbury, the village in which 
our Parr was married and the church- 
yard of which he would now, but for 
the Earl of Arundel, be to some extent 
dignifying. 

Yet country air of the purest kind 
can no more ensure extreme old age 
than London’s somewhat polluted at- 
mosphere can deter a man from living 
to a hundred. Mary Burke, at one 
hundred and five, found Drury Lane 
perfectly suited to her lungs. Charles 
Macklin the actor, who died in 1799 
at one hundred and six, was in the 
same case. He enjoyed the theatre 
at that age, and every evening 
breathed the hot beery air of a 


tavern in Duke’s Court. In marked 
contrast to Parr, Macklin was 
neither methodical in his habits 


nor a lover of milk. He drank ale, 
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porter, or wine thickened with sugar, 
ate spoon-meats and fish, and followed 
his own whim as to the hours at which 
he fed and slept. 1t appears therefore 
tolerably certain that rules for lon- 
gevity are as futile as the maxims by 
which aspiring youth is tickled into 
the expectation of becoming a million- 
aire. It is a matter of speculation, in 
which the Insurance Companies by no 
means always win. The man who was 
something of a weakling in his early 
days has as much chance of touching 
his century as the man who at five-and- 
twenty was the cynosure of all eyes for 
his muscular development and correct 
proportions. 

No one interested in Tom Parr 
ought to leave the district of the 
Breiddens without visiting Alberbury 
as well as the Glyn. It is an ancient 
village, lapped round with manorial 
parks, and possessing one of the most 
attractive old churches in Shropshire. 
It was here that the most tragic in- 
cident in old Parr’s life occurred. We 
were reminded of it by the bright- 
faced schoolmistress of Alberbury as 
she gave us the key of the church. 
She mentioned it with a smile, and 
told of a picture of the scene in 
Loton Hall, the park of which adjoins 
one side of the churchyard. Parr 
must have tickled the courtiers when 
he replied to the King’s question : 
“You have lived longer than other 
men. What have you done more 
than other men?” “TI did penance,” 
said the venerable prodigy, “ when 
I was a hundred years old.” One 
would like to know if he hesitated 
ere giving this answer, or if he really 
felt that this was an achievement on 
which he might pride himself. In the 
latter case, it is significant of the tone 
of rural society on these borders. But 
the clergy might have treated Parr 
with a little mercy in consideration of 
his age. It is curious to think of this 
white-haired old fellow, wrapped in a 
sheet, standing bareheaded at the 
church door and publicly proclaiming 
his fault, in the presence, we may be 
sure, of a crowd drawn thither to see 


so uncommon an offender. However, 
later, he made even better reparation 
for his offence by marrying as his se- 
cond wife (at one hundred and twenty) 
the woman for whose sake he had been 
thus condemned to humble himself. 

It is not easy to forgive Lord 
Arundel for removing old Parr from 
the haunts in which he had almost 
become rooted. The Water Poet writes 
as if his lordship did it out of kind- 
ness: “In his innated and Christian 
piety he took him into his charitable 
tuition and protection, commanding a 
litter and two horses for the more 
easy carriage of a man so enfeebled 
and worn with age.” This is in the 
magnanimous vein. With what argu- 
ments, one is inclined to ask, could the 
Earl have persuaded Parr to under- 
take such a journey? Is it possible 
that the old man had left in him the 
dregs of ambition, that he yearned for 
a measure of metropolitan excitement 
and looked forward to the fame that 
was assuredly promised him? Hardly 
so, one would suppose. More prob- 
ably he placed himself blindly at the 
disposal of the great Shropshire land- 
owner, indifferent to the result. A 
pleasing apathy to fortune’s shocks 
and caresses is one of the character- 
istics of men who have lived far be- 
yond the common limits. One could 
fancy they become fatalists of neces- 
sity. 

The Earl of Arundel thoughtfully 
provided “an antique-faced fellow, 
called Jack, or John the Fool,’’ to 
amuse old Parr during his jaunt to 
town. The sport must have been 
singular to those who were privileged 
to share in it. But we may feel pretty 
sure the man who could vaunt his 
lusty old age to the King would not 
let the professional fool have it all his 
own way. ‘There was further the 
bustle and chatter of the people in 
the wayside villages and the towns 
through which they passed—Shifnal, 
Wolverhampton, Birmingham, then 
known as’ Brimicham, Coventry, 
&e. So great were the crowds who 
gathered to see the old man that his 
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escort had to fight on his behalf to 
keep him from being suffocated. The 
wonder is, in short, not that he died 
in London, but that he lived to enjoy 
even a few weeks’ luxurious feasting 
in the great city. 

Sophocles has given us a melancholy 
picture of the old man’s inevitable 
lot— 


Last scene of all, of all condemned, 
Unfriended, unaccompanied age, 

When strength is gone, but grief remains, 
And every evil that is named,— 

Evil on evil, grief on grief. 


Nothing, however, can be less true 
in its application to veterans made 
like Thomas Parr. The very old man 
seems to obtain a new lease of life at 
fourscore or so, and once he has got 
into the three figures he is respected 
like none of his neighbours. As a 
rule, too, his ailments are of a toler- 
able kind, and he has acquired a com- 
fortable knack of philosophy which 
would see him well through many 
worse trials if they came to him. ,He 
has, moreover, strength enough for his 
ambitions, and the world is only too 
ready to help him with such burdens 
as he has to put up with. While, 
lastly, as touching his loneliness: or- 
dinarily he has but to whisper the 
word, and grandchildren by the score 
will offer him the advantage of their 
society. These patriarchal personages 
may, if they will, live environed 
thickly by their posterity. Take, for 
example, the case of Mr. Honeywood, 
who died in 1620 at ninety-three, 
“having had sixteen children, a hun- 
dred and fourteen grandchildren, two 
hundred and twenty-eight great-grand- 
children, and nine great-great-grand- 


children’’; or the more astonishing 
Lady Temple of Stowe, who died in 
1656, and “ lived to see seven hundred 
descendants.”’ So far from being un- 
accompanied and unfriended, Thomas 
Parr might, had he been so minded, 
excusably have said, “Save me from 
my friends,” or at least from such 
importunate ones as the Earl of 
Arundel, 

But enough ; the old man found a 
grave in London, in the best of society. 
His simple tombstone lies five paces 
south-west of Thomas Campbell’s 
monument. It is a plain white slab, 
some two feet by ten inches, let into 
the pavement ; and on it are enumer- 
ated the ten Kings and Queens of 
England who ruled over him. Not 
one visitor to Westminster Abbey in 
a thousand thinks of the marvel above 
whose dust he treads on his way to 
Poets’ Corner. 


Oh, venerable Parr, lo, trumpet fame 
Again calls forth thy long forgotten name ! 
Mortal of many years! how blest the plan 
Thy mighty secret does reveal to man. 


Oh do not lightly scan 
A boon so great, nor wisdom’s purpose 
mar ; 
God gave the power—His instrument was 
Parr ! 


This, gentle reader, is from the piil- 
pamphlet. It is odd to think that old 
Parr’s fame should be perpetuated by 
a quack medicine with which he had 
no connection, rather than by history 
or the Insurance Companies. The 
latter ought surely to club together 
and erect a column to him, as the ideal 
client. 


CuarLes EpwarpEs. 
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RAVENNA AND HER GHOSTS. 


My oldest impression of Ravenna, 
before it became in my eyes the abode 
of living friends as well as of out- 
landish ghosts, is of a melancholy 
spring sunset at Classe. 

Classe, which Dante and Boccaccio 
call in less Latin fashion Chiassi, is 
the place .where of old the fleet 
(classis) of the Romans and Ostro- 
goths rode at anchor in the Adriatic. 
It is represented in the mosaic of 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, dating from 
the reign of Theodoric, by a fine city 
wall of gold tessere (facing the repre- 
sentation of Theodoric’s town palace 
with the looped-up embroidered cur- 
tains) and a strip of ultramarine 
sea, with two rowing boats and one 
white blown-out sail upon it. Ravenna, 
which is now an inland town, was at 
that time built in a lagoon ; and we 
must picture Classe in much the same 
relation to it that Malamocco or the 
port of Lido is to Venice; the open 
sea-harbour, where big ships and 
flotillas were stationed, while smaller 
craft wound through the channels and 
sandbanks up to the city. But now 
the lagoon has dried up, the Adriatic 
has receded, and there remains of 
Classe not a stone, save, in the midst 
of stagnant canals, rice-marsh and 
brown bogland, a gaunt and desolate 
church, with a ruinous mildewed house 
and a crevassed round tower by its 
side. 

It seemed to me that first time, and 
has ever since seemed, no Christian 
church, but the temple of the great 
Roman goddess Fever. The gates 
stood open, as they do all day lest 
inner damp consume the building, and 
a beam from the low sun slanted 
across the oozy brown nave, and 
struck, a round spot of glittering 
green, on the mosaic of the apse. 
There, in the half-dome, stood rows 


and rows of lambs, each with its little 
tree and lilies, shining out white from 
the brilliant green grass of Paradise, 
great streams of gold and blue circling 
around them, and widening overhead 
into lakes of peacock splendour. The 
slanting sunbeam which burnished 
that spot of mosaic fell also across the 
altar steps, brown and green in their 
wet mildew like the ceiling above. 
The floor of the church, sunk below the 
level of the road, was as a piece of 
boggy ground, leaving the feet damp, 
and breathing a clammy horror on the 
air. Outside, the sun was setting be- 
hind a bank of solid gray clouds, 
faintly reddening their rifts and send- 
ing a few rose-coloured streaks into 
the pure yellow evening sky. Against 
that sky stood out the long russet 
line, the delicate cupola’d silhouette 
of the sear pinewood recently blasted 
by frost. On the other side the 
marsh strétched out beyond sight, 
confused in the distance with gray 
clouds, its lines of bare spectral poplars 
picked out upon its green and the 
grayness of the sky. All round the 
church lay brown grass, livid pools, 
green rice-fields covered with clear 
water reflecting the red sunset streaks ; 
and overhead, driven by storm from 
the sea, circled the white gulls ; ghosts, 
you might think, of the white-sailed 
galleys of Theodoric still haunting 
the harbour of Classis. 

Since then, as I hinted, Ravenna 
has become the home of dear friends, 
to which I periodically return, in 
autumn or winter or blazing summer, 
without taking thought for any of the 
ghosts. And the impressions of Ra- 
venna are mainly those of life; the 
voices of children, the plans of farmers, 
the squabbles of local politics. I am 
waked in the morning by the noises 
of the market, and, opening my shut- 
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ters, look down upon green umbrellas, 
and awnings spread over baskets of 
fruit and vegetables, and heaps of 
ironware, and stalls of coloured stuffs 
and gaudy kerchiefs. The streets are 
by no means empty. A steam tram- 
car puffs slowly along the widest of 
them ; and in the narrower you have 
perpetually to squeeze against a house 
to make room for a clattering pony- 
cart, a jingling carriole, or one of 
those splendid bullock-wagons, shaped 
like an old-fashioned canon-cart with 
spokeless wheels and metal studdings. 
There are no medieval churches in 
Ravenna, and very few medieval 
houses. The older palaces, though 
practically fortified, have a vague look 
of Roman villas ; and the whole town 
is painted a delicate rose and apricot 
colour, which, particularly if you have 
come from the sad-coloured cities of 
Tuscany, gives it a Venetian and (if I 
may say so) chintz-petticoat, flowered- 
kerchief cheerfulness. And the life 
of the people, when you come in con- 
tact with it, also leaves an impression 
of provincial, rustic bustle. The Ro- 
magnas are full of crude socialism. 
The change from rice to wheat-grow- 
ing has produced agricultural discon- 
tent ; and conspiracy has been in the 
blood of these people ever since Dante 
answered the Romagnolo Guido that 
his country would never have peace 
in its heart. The ghosts of Byzantine 
emperors and exarchs, of Gothic 
kings and medieval tyrants, must be 
laid, one would think, by socialist 
meetings and electioneering squabbles ; 
and, perhaps, by another movement, 
as modern and as revolutionary, which 
also centres in this big historical vil- 
lage, the reclaiming of marshland, 
which may bring about changes in 
mode of living and thinking such as 
socialism can never succeed in; nay, 
for all one knows, changes in climate, 
in sea and wind and clouds. Bonijica- 
tion, reclaiming, that is the great 
word in Ravenna ; and I had scarcely 
arrived last autumn, before I found 
myself whirled off, among dogcarts 
and chars @ bancs, to view reclaimed 
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land in the cloudless, pale-blue, ice- 
cold weather. On we trotted, with a 
great consulting of maps and dis- 
cussing of expenses and production, 
through the flat green fields and 
meadows marked with haystacks ; 
jolting along a deep sandy track, all 
that remains of the Roméa, the pil- 
grims’ way from Venice to Rome, 
where marsh and pool begin to in- 
terrupt the well-kept pastures, and 
the line of pine-woods to come nearer 
and nearer. Over the fields, the fre- 
quent canals, and hidden ponds cir- 
cled gulls and wild fowl ; and at every 
farm there was a little crowd of pony- 
carts and of gaitered sportsmen re- 
turning from the marshes. A sense 
of reality, of the present, of useful, 
bread-giving, fever-curing activity, 
came by sympathy, as I listened to the 
chatter of my friends and saw field 
after field, farm after farm, pointed 
out where, but a while ago, only 
swamp grass and bushes grew, and 
cranes and wild duck nested. In ten, 
twenty, fifty years, they went on cal- 
culating, Ravenna will be able to 
diminish by so much the town-rates ; 
the Romagnas will be able to support 
so many more thousands of inhabit- 
ants merely by employing the rivers 
to deposit arable soil torn from the 
mountain valleys ; the rivers—Po and 
his followers, as Dante called them— 
which have so long turned this country 
into marsh; the rivers which in a 
thousand years cut off Ravenna from 
her sea. 

We returned home, greedy for tea, 
and mightily in conceit with progress. 
But before us, at a turn of the road, 
appeared Ravenna, its towers and 
cupolas against a bank of clouds, a 
piled-up heap of sunset fire ; its canal, 
barred with flame, leading into its 
black vagueness, a spectre city. And 
there, to the left, among the bare 
trees, loomed the great round tomb 
of Theodoric. We jingled on, silent 


and overcome by the deathly Decem- 
ber chill. 

That is the odd thing about Rav- 
It is, more than any of the 


enna. 








Tuscan towns, more than most of the 
Lombard ones, modern, full of rough, 
dull, modern life ; and the Past which 
haunts it comes from so far off, from 
a world with which we have no contact. 
Those pillared basilicas, which look 
like modern village churches from the 
street, with their almost Moorish 
arches, their enamelled splendour of 
many-coloured mosaics, their lily fields 
and peacocks’ tails in mosque-like 
domes, affect one as great stranded 
hulks come floating across Eastern 
seas and drifted ashore among the 
marsh and rice-fields. The grapes 
and ivy berties, the pouting pigeons, 
the palm-trees and pecking peacocks, 
all this early symbolism with its asso- 
ciation of Bacchic, Eleusinian mys- 
teries, seems, quite as much as the 
actual fragments of Grecian capitals, 
the discs and gratings of porphyry 
and alabaster, so much flotsam and 
jetsam cast up from the shipwreck of 
an older antiquity than Rome’s ; rem- 
nants of early Hellas, of Ionia, per- 
haps of Tyre. 

I used to feel this particularly in 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, or, as it is 
usually called, Classe Dentro, the long 
basilica built by Theodoric, outrivalled 
later by Justinian’s octagon church of 
Saint Vitalis. There is something 
extremely Hellenic in feeling (however 
unGrecian in form) in the pearly fair- 
ness of the delicate silvery white 
columns and capitals ; in the gleam of 
white on golden ground, and, reticu- 
lated with jewels and embroideries, 
of the long band of mosaic virgins 
and martyrs running above them. 
The virgins, with their Byzantine 
names — Sancta Anastasia, Sancta 
Anatolia, Sancta [Eulalia, Sancta 
Euphemia—have big kohl’d eyes and 
embroidered garments, fantastically 
suggesting some Eastern _hieratic 
dancing-girl; but they follow each 
other in single file (each with her 
lily or rose-bush sprouting from the 
green mosaic), with erect, slightly 
balanced gait, like the maidens of the 
Panathenaic procession, carrying, one 
would say, votive offerings to the 
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altar, rather than crowns of martyr- 
dom ; all stately, sedate, as if drilled 
by some priestly ballet-master ; all with 
the same wide eyes and set smile as 
of early Greek sculpture. There is 
no attempt to distinguish one from 
the other. There are no gaping wounds, 
tragic attitudes, wheels, swords, pin- 
cers, or other attributes of martyrdom. 
And the male saints on the wall oppo- 
site are equally unlike medieval Sebas- 
tians and Lawrences, going, one behind 
the other, in shining white togas, to 
present their crowns to Christ on His 
throne. Christ also, in this Byzan- 
tine art, is never the Saviour. He 
sits, an angel on each side, on His 
golden seat, clad in purple and sandalled 
with gold, serene, beardless, wide-eyed, 
like some distant descendant of the 
Olympic Jove. 

This church of Saint Apollinaris 
contains a chapel specially dedicated 
to the saint, which sums up that 
curious impression of Hellenic, pre- 
Christian cheerfulness. It is encrusted 
with porphyry and giallo antico, framed 
with delicate carved ivy wreaths along 
the sides, and railed in with an ex- 
quisite piece of alabaster openwork of 
vines and grapes, as on an antique 
altar. And ina corner of this little 
temple, which seems to be waiting for 
some painter enamoured of Greece 
and marble, stands the episcopal seat 
of the patron saint of the church, 
the saint who took his name from 
Apollo ; an alabaster seat, wide-curved 
and delicate, in whose back you ex- 
pect to find, so striking is the resem- 
blance, the relief of dancing satyrs 
of the chair of the Priest of Dionysus. 

As I was sitting one morning, as 
was my wont, in Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo, which (like all Ravenna 
churches) is always empty, a woman 
came in, with a woollen shawl over 
her head, who, after hunting anxiously 
about, asked me where she would find 
the parish priest. ‘It is,” she said, 
“for the Madonna’s milk. My hus- 
band is a labourer out of work; he 
has been ill, and the worry of it all 
has made me unable to nurse my little 
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baby. 
to get the Madonna to give me back 


I want the priest, to ask him 


my milk.” I thought, as I listened 
to the poor creature, that there was 
but little hope of motherly sympathy 
from that Byzantine Madonna in her 
purple and gold magnificence, seated 
ceremoniously on her throne like an 
antique Cybele. 

Little by little one returns to one’s 
first impression, and recognises that 
this thriving little provincial town, 
with its socialism and its bonification, 
is after all a nest of ghosts, and little 
better than the churchyard of cen- 
turies. 

Never, surely, did a town contain so 
many coffins, or at least thrust coffins 
- more upon one’s notice. The coflins 
are stone, immense oblong boxes, with 
massive sloping lids horned at each 
corner, or trough-like things with 
delicate sea-wave patternings, figures 
of gowned saints and devices of palm- 
trees, peacocks, and doves, the carving 
made clearer by a picking out of bright 
green damp. They stand about in all 
the churches, not walled in, but quite 
free in the aisles, the chapels, and 
even close to the door. Most of them 
are doubtless of the fifth or sixth 
century ; others perhaps barbarous or 
medieval imitations ; but they all 
equally belong to the ages in general, 
including our own, not curiosities or 
heirlooms, but serviceable furniture, 
into which generations have been put 
and out of which generations have 
been turned to make room for later 
comers. It strikes one as curious at 
first to see, for instance, the date 1826 
on a sarcophagus probably made under 
Theodoric or the exarchs, but that 
merely means that a particular gentle- 
man of Ravenna began that year his 
lease of entombment. They have 
passed from hand to hand (or, more 
properly speaking, from corpse to 
corpse), not merely by being occa- 
sionally discovered in digging founda- 
tions, but by inheritance, and fre- 
quently by sale. My friends possess 
a stone coffin, and the receipt from its 
previous owner. The transaction took 
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place some fifty years ago; a name 
(they are cut very lightly) changed, a 
slab or coat of arms placed with the 
sarcophagus in a different church or 
chapel, a deed before the notary— 
that was all. What became of the 
previous tenant? Once at least he 
surprised posterity very much ; per- 
haps it was in the case of that very 
purchase for which my friends still 
keep the bill. I know not; but the 
stonemason of the house used to re- 
late that, some forty years ago, he 
was called in to open a stone coffin, 
when, the immense horned lid having 
been rolled off, there was seen, lying 
in the sarcophagus, a man in complete 
armour, his sword by his side and 
visor up, who, as they cried out in 
astonishment, instantly fell to dust. 
Was he an Ostrogothic knight, some 
Gunther or Volker turned Roman 
senator, or perhaps a companion of 
Guido da Polenta, a messmate of 
Dante, a playfellow of Francesca ! 
Coffins being thus plentiful, their 
occupants (like this unknown warrior) 
have played considerable part in the 
gossip of Ravenna, It is well known, 
for instance, that Galla Placidia, 
daughter of Theodosius, sister of Arca- 
dius and Honorius, and wife to a 
Visigothic king, sat for centuries en- 
throned (after a few years of the 
strangest adventures) erect, inside the 
alabaster coftin, formerly plated with 
gold, in the wonderful little blue 
mosaic chapel which bears her name. 
You could see her through a hole 
quite plainly; until, three centuries 
ago, some inquisitive boys thrust in a 
candle and burned Theodosius’s daugh- 
ter to ashes. Dante also is buried 
under a little cupola at the corner of 
a certain street, and there was, for 
many years, a strange doubt about his 
bones. Had they been mislaid, stolen, 
mixed up with those of ordinary 
mortals? The whole thing was 
shrouded in mystery. That street 
corner where Dante lies, a remote 
corner under the wing of a church, 
resembled, until it was modernised 
and surrounded by gratings, and filled 











with garlands and inscriptions to 
Mazzini, nothing so much as the corner 
of Dis where Dante himself found 
Farinata and Cavalcante. In it are 
crowded stone coffins; and, passing 
there in the twilight, one might ex- 
pect to see flames upheaving their lids, 
and the elbows and shoulders of im- 
prisoned followers of Epicurus. 

Enough of coffins! There are live 
things at Ravenna and near Ravenna ; 
amongst others, though few people 
realise its presence, there is the sea. 

It was on the day of the fish auction 
that I firs, went there. In the tiny 
port by the pier (for Ravenna has now 
no harbour) they were making an in- 
credible din over the emptyings of the 
nets; pretty, mottled, metallic fish, 
and slimy octopuses, and sepias, and 
flounders looking like pieces of sea- 
mud. The fishing-boats, mostly from 
the Venetian lagoon, were moored 
along the pier, wide-bowed things, with 
eyes in the prow like the ships of 
Ulysses ; and bigger craft, with little 
castles and weather-vanes and saints’ 
images and pennons on the masts like 
the galleys of St. Ursula as painted 
by Carpaccio; but all with the splendid 
orange sail, patched with suns, lions, 
and coloured stripes, of the Northern 
Adriatic. The fishermen from Chiog- 
gia, their heads covered with the high 
scarlet cap of the fifteenth century, 
were yelling at the fishmongers from 
town ; and all round lounged artillery- 
men in their white undress and yellow 
straps, who are encamped for practice 
on the sands, and whose carts and 
guns we had met rattling along the 
sandy road through the marsh. 

On the pier we were met by an old 
man, very shabby and unshaven, who 
had been the priest for many years, 
with an annual salary of twelve pounds, 
of 8. Maria in Porto Fuori, a little 
Gothic church in the marsh, where he 
had discovered and rubbed slowly into 
existence (it took him two months and 
Heaven knows how many pennyworths 
of bread!) some valuable Giottesque 
frescoes. He was now chaplain of the 
harbour, and had turned his mind to 
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maritime inventions, designing light- 
houses, and shooting dolphins to make 
oil of their blubber. A kind old man, 
but with the odd brightness of a 
creature who has lived for years amid 
solitude and fever; a fit companion 
for the haggard saints whom he 
brought, one by one, in robes of glory 
and golden halos, to life again in his 
forlorn little church. 

While we were looking out at the 
sea, where a little flotilla of yellow 
and cinnamon sails sat on the blue 
sky-line like parrots on a rail, the 
sun had begun to set, a crimson ball, 
over the fringe of pinewoods. We 
turned to go. Over the town, the 
place whence presently will emerge the 


slanting towers of Ravenna, the sky © 


had become a brilliant, melancholy 
slate blue ; and apparently out of its 
depths, in the early twilight, flowed 
the wide canal between its dim banks 
fringed with tamarisk. No tree, no 
rock or house was reflected in the 
jade-coloured water, only the uniform 
shadow of the bank made a dark, 
narrow band alongside its glassiness. 
It flows on towards the invisible sea, 
whose yellow sails overtop the gray 
marshland. ‘In thick smooth strands 
of curdled water it flows, lilac, pale 
pink, opalescent, according to the sky 
above, reflecting nothing besides, save 
at long intervals the spectral spars 
and spider-like tissue of some triangu- 
lar fishing-net; a wan and delicate 
Lethe, issuing, you would say, out of 
a far-gone past into the sands and the 
almost tideless sea. 

Other places become solemn, sad, 
or merely beautiful at sunset. But 
Ravenna, it seems to me, grows actu- 
ally ghostly ; the Past takes it back 
at that moment, and the ghosts re- 
turn to the surface. 

For it is, after all, a nest of ghosts. 
They hang about all those silent, 
damp churches, invisible, or at most 
tantalising one with a sudden gleam 
which may, after all, be only that of 
the mosaics, an uncertain outline 
which, when you near it, is after all 
only a pale-gray column. But one 
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feels their breathing all round. They 
are legion, but I do not know who 
they are. I only know that they are 
white, luminous, with gold embroi- 
deries to their robes, and wide painted 
eyes, and that they are silent. The 
good citizens of Ravenna, in the com- 
fortable eighteenth century, filled the 
churches with wooden pews, conveni- 
ent, genteel in line and colour, 
with their names and coats of arms in 
full on the backs. But the ghosts 
took no notice of this measure ; and 
there they are, even among these pews 
themselves. 

Bishops and exarchs and jewelled 
empresses, and half-Oriental autocrats, 
saints and bedizened court ladies, and 
barbarian guards and wicked cham- 
berlains ; 1 know not what they are. 
Only one of the ghosts takes a shape 
I can distinguish, and a name I am 
certain of. It is not Justinian or 
Theodora, who stare goggle-eyed from 
their mosaic in Saint Vitalis, mere 
wretched historic realities ; they cannot 
haunt. The spectre I speak of is 
Theodoric. His tomb is still standing 
outside the town in an orchard; a 
great round tower, with a circular 
roof made (Heaven knows how) of one 
huge slab of Istrian stone, horned at 
the sides like the sarcophagi, or vaguely 
like a Viking’s cap. The ashes of the 
great king have long been dispersed, 
for he was an Arian heretic. But the 
tomb remains intact, a thing which 
neither time nor earthquake can dis- 
mantle. 

In the town they show a piece of 
masonry, the remains of a doorway, 
and a delicate pillared window, built 
on to a modern house, which is identi- 
fied (but wrongly I am told) as Theo- 
doric’s palace, by its resemblance to 
the golden palace with the looped-up 
curtains on the mosaic of the neigh- 
bouring church. Into the wall of this 
building is built a great Roman por- 
phyry bath, with rings carved on it, 
to which time has adjusted a lid of 
brilliant green lichen. There is no 
more. But Theodoric still haunts 
Ravenna. I have aiways, ever since I 
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have known the town, been anxious 
to know more about Theodoric, but 
the accounts are jejune, prosaic, not 
at all answering to what that great 
king, who took his place with Attila 
and Sigurd in the great Northern epic, 
must have been. Historians repre- 
sent him generally asa sort of superior 
barbarian, trying to assimilate and 
save the civilisation he was bound to 
destroy ; an Ostrogothic king trying 
to be a Roman Emperor; a military 
organiser and bureaucrat, exchanging 
his birthright of Valhalla for Heaven 
knows what Aulic red-tape miseries. 
But that is unsatisfactory. The real 
man, the Berserker trying to tame 
himself into the Cesar of a fallen 
Rome, seems to come out in the 
legends of his remorse and visions, 
pursued by the ghosts of Boethius and 
Symmachus, the wise men he had 
slain in his madness. 

He haunts Ravenna, striding along 
the aisles of her basilicas, riding 
under the high moon along the dykes 
of her marshes, surrounded by white- 
stoled Romans, and Roman ensigns with 
eagles and crosses; but clad, as the 
Gothic brass-worker of Innsbruck has 
shown him, in no Roman lappets and 
breastplate, but in full mail, with 
beaked steel shoes and steel gorget, 
his big sword drawn, his visor down, 
mysterious, the Dietrich of the Nibel- 
ungenlied, Theodoric King of the 
Goths. 

These are the ghosts that haunt 
Ravenna, the true ghosts haunting only 
for such as can know their presence. 
Ravenna, almost alone among Italian 
cities, possesses moreover a complete 
ghost-story of the most perfect type and 
highest antiquity, which has gone 
round the world and become known 
to all people. Boccaccio wrote it in 
prose; Dryden rewrote it in verse ; 
Botticelli illustrated it; and Byron 
summed up its quality in one of his 
most sympathetic passages. After 
this, to retell it were useless, had I 
not chanced to obtain, in a manner I 
am not at liberty to divulge, another 
version, arisen in Ravenna itself, and 
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written, most evidently, in fullest 
knowledge of the case. Its language 
is the marvellous Romagnol dialect of 
the early fifteenth century, and it 
lacks all the Tuscan graces of the 
DecaMERON. But it possesses a certain 
air of truthfulness, suggesting that it 
was written by some one who had heard 
the facts from those who believed in 
them, and who believed in them him- 
self ; and I am therefore decided to 
give it, turned into English. 


About that time (when Messer 
Guido da Pollenta was lord of Rav- 
enna) men spoke not a little of what 
happened to Messer Nastasio de 
Honestis, son of Messer Brunoro, in 
the forest of Classis. Now the forest 
of Classis is exceeding vast, extending 
along the seashore between Ravenna 
and Cervia for the space of some 
fifteen miles, and has its beginning 
near the Church of Saint Apollinaris 
which is in the marsh ; and you reach 
it directly from the gate of the same 
name, but also, crossing the river 
Ronco where it is easier to ford, by 
the gate called Sisa beyond the houses 
of the Rasponis. And this forest 
aforesaid is made of many kinds of 
noble and useful trees, to wit, oaks, 
both free standing and in_ bushes, 
ilexes, elms, poplars, bays, and many 
plants of smaller growth but great 
dignity and pleasantness, as haw- 
thorns, barberries, blackthorn, black- 
berry, briar-rose, and the thorn called 
marrucca, which bears pods resemb- 
ling small hats or cymbals, and is 
excellent for hedging. But prin- 
cipally does this noble forest consist 
of pine-trees, exceeding lofty and per- 
petually green; whence indeed the 
arms of this ancient city, formerly 
the seat of the Emperors of Rome, 
are none otber than a green pine-tree. 

And the forest aforesaid is well 
stocked with animals, both such as run 
and creep, and many birds. The 
animals are foxes, badgers, hares, rab- 
bits, ferrets, squirrels, and wild boars, 
the which issue forth and eat the 
young crops and grub the fields with 


incredible damage to all concerned. 
Of the birds it would be too long to 
speak, both of those which are snared, 
shot with cross-bows, or hunted with 
the falcon ; and they feed off fish in 
the ponds and streams of the forest, 
and grasses and berries, and the pods 
of the white vine (clematis) which 
covers the grass on all sides. And 
the manner of Messer Nastasio being 
in the forest was thus, he being at the 
time a youth of twenty years or there- 
abouts, of illustrious birth, and comely 
person and learning, and prowess, and 
modest and discreet bearing. For it 
so happened that, being enamoured 
of the daughter of Messer Pavolo de 
Traversariis, the damsel, who was 
lovely, but exceeding coy and shrewish, 
would not consent to marry him, de- 
spite the desire of her parents, who 
in everything, as happens with only 
daughters of old men (for Messer Hos- 
tasio was well stricken in years), 
sought only to please her. Where- 
upon Messer Nastasio, fearing lest the 
damsel might despise his fortunes, 
wasted his substance in presents and 
feastings and joustings, but all to no 
avail, 

When it happened that having spent 
nearly all he possessed, and ashamed 
to show his poverty and his unlucky 
love before the eyes of his townsmen, 
he took him to the forest of Classis, 
it being autumn, on the pretext of 
snaring birds, but intending to take 
privily the road to Rimini and thence 
to Rome, and there seek his fortunes. 
And Nastasio took with him fowling- 
nets, and bird-lime, and tame owls, 
and two horses (one of which was 
ridden by his servant), and food for 
some days ; and they alighted in the 
midst of the forest, and slept in one 
of the fowling-huts of cut branches 
set up by the citizens of Ravenna for 
their pleasure. 

And it happened that on the after- 
noon of the second day (and it chanced 
to be a Friday) of his stay in the 
forest, Messer Nastasio, being exceed- 
ing sad in his heart, went forth to- 
wards the sea to muse upon the un- 
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kindness of his beloved and the hard- 
ness of his fortune. Now you should 
know that near the sea, where you can 
clearly hear its roaring even on wind- 
less days, there is in that forest a clear 
place, made as by the hand of man, set 
round with tall pines even like a 
garden, but in the shape of a horse- 
course, free from bushes and pools, and 
covered with the finest greensward. 
Here, as Nastasio sate him on the trunk 
of a pine—the hour was sunset, the 
weather being uncommon clear—he 
heard a rushing sound in the distance, 
as of the sea ; and there blew a death- 
cold wind, and then sounds of crash- 
ing branches, and neighing of horses, 
and yelping of hounds, and halloes and 
horns. And Nastasio wondered greatly, 
for that was not the hour for hunting ; 
and he hid behind a great pine-trunk, 
fearing to be recognised. And the 
sounds came nearer, even of horns, 
and hounds, and the shouts of hunts- 
men; and the bushes rustled and 
crashed, and the hunt rushed into the 
clearing, horsemen and foot, with 
many hounds. And behold, what they 
pursued was not a wild boar, but 
something white that ran erect, and 
it seemed to Messer Nastasio as if it 
greatly resembled a naked woman ; 
and it screamed piteously. 

Now when the hunt had swept past, 
Messer Nastasio rubbed his eyes and 
wondered greatly. But even as he 
wondered and stood in the middle of 
the clearing, behold, part of the hunt 
swept back, and the thing which 
they pursued ran in a circle on the 
greensward, shrieking piteously. And 
behold, it was a young damsel, naked, 
her hair loose and full of brambles, 
with only a tattered cloth round her 
middle. And as she came near to 
where Messer Nastasio was standing 
(but no one of the hunt seemed to 
heed him) the hounds were upon her, 
barking furiously, and a hunter on a 
black horse, black even as night. And 
a cold wind blew and caused Nastasiv’s 
hair to stand on end; and he tried to 
cry out, and to rush forward, but his 
voice died in his throat, and his limbs 
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were heavy and covered with sweat, 
and refused to move. 

Then the hounds fastening on the 
damsel threw her down, and he on 
the black horse turned swiftly, and 
transfixed her, shrieking dismally, with 
a boar-spear. And those of the hunt 
galloped up, and wound their horns ; 
and he of the black horse, which was 
a stately youth habited in a coat of 
black and gold, and black boots and 
black feathers on his hat, threw his 
reins to a groom, and alighted and 
approached the damsel where she lay, 
while the huntsmen were holding back 
the hounds and winding their horns. 
Then he drew a knife, such as are 
used by huntsmen, and driving its 
blade into the damsel’s side cut out 
her heart, and threw it, all smoking, 
into the midst of the hounds. Anda 
cold wind rustled through the bushes, 
and all had disappeared, horses and 
huntsmen and hounds. And the grass 
was untrodden as if no man’s foot or 
horse’s hoof had passed there for 
months. 

And Messer Nastasio shuddered, and 
his limbs loosened, and he knew that 
the hunter on the black horse was 
Messer Guido Degli Anastagi, and the 
damsel Monna Filomena, daughter of 
the Lord of Gambellara. Messer 
Guido had loved the damsel greatly, 
and been flouted by her, and leaving 
his home in despair had been killed 
on the way by robbers, and Madonna 
Filomena had died shortly after. The 
tale was still fresh in men’s memory, 
for it had happened in the city of 
Ravenna barely five years before, 
And those whom Nastasio had seen, 
both the hunter and the lady, and the 
huntsmen and horses and hounds, were 
the spirits of the dead. 

When he had recovered his courage, 
Messer Nastasio sighed and said unto 
himself: “ How like is my fate to 
that of Messer Guido! Yet would I 
never, even when a spectre without 
weight or substance, made of wind 
and delusion and arisen from hell, 
act with such cruelty towards her I 
love.” And then he thought: “ Would 
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that the daughter of Messer Pavolo 
de Traversariis might hear of this! 
For surely it would cause her to re- 
lent!’’ But he knew that his words 
would be vain, and that none of the 
citizens of Ravenna, and least of all 
the damsel of the Traversari, would 
believe them, but rather esteem him 
a madman. 

Now it came about that when 
Friday came round once more, Nas- 
tasio, by some chance, was again 
walking in the forest-clearing by the 
great pines, and he had forgotten ; 
when the seg began to roar, and a cold 
wind blew, and there came through 
the forest the sound of horses and 
hounds, causing Messer Nastasio’s 
hair to stand up and his limbs to 
grow weak as water. And he on the 
black horse again pursued the naked 
damsel, and struck her with his boar- 
spear, and cut out her heart and 
threw it to the hounds. And in this 
fashion did it happen for three Fri- 
days following, the sea beginning to 
moan, the cold wind to blow, and the 
spirits to hunt the deceased damsel at 
twilight in the clearing among the 
pine-trees, 

Now when Messer Nastasio noticed 
this he thanked Cupid, which is the 
lord of all lovers, and devised in his 
mind a cunning plan. And he mounted 
his horse and returned to Ravenna, 
and gave out to his friends that he 
had found a treasure in Rome; and 
that he was minded to forget the 
damsel of the Traversari and seek an- 
other wife. But in reality he went 
to certain money-lenders, and gave 
himself into bondage, even to be sold 
as a slave to the Dalmatian pirates if 
he could not repay his loan. And he 
published that he desired to take to 
him a wife, and for that reason would 
feast all his friends and the chief 
citizens of Ravenna, and regale them 
with a pageant in the pine-forest, 
where certain foreign slaves of his 
should show wonderful feats for their 
delight. And he sent forth invita- 
tions, and among them to Messer 
Pavolo de Traversariis and his wife 


and daughter. And he bid them for 
a Friday, which was also the eve of 
the Feast of the Dead. 

Meanwhile he took to the pine- 
forest carpenters and masons, and such 
as paint and gild cunningly, and 
wagons of timber, and cut stone for 
foundations, and furniture of all 
kinds ; and the wagons were drawn 
by four-and-twenty yoke of oxen, gray 
oxen of the Romagnol breed. And 
he caused the artisans to work day 
and night, making great fires of dry 
myrtle and pine branches, which lit 
up the forest all around. And he 
caused them to make foundations, and 
build a pavilion of timber in the 
clearing which is the shape of a horse- 
course, surrounded by pines. The 
pavilion was oblong, raised by ten 
steps above the grass, open all round 
and reposing on arches and pillars ; 
and there were projecting abachi under 
the arches over the capitals, after the 
Roman fashion ; and the pillars were 
painted red, and the capitals red also 
picked out with gold and blue, and a 
shield with the arms of the Honestis 
on each. The roof was raftered, each 
rafter painted with white lilies on a 
red ground, and heads of youths and 
damsels; and the roof outside was 
made of wooden tiles, shaped like 
shells and gilded. And on the top of 
the roof was a weather-vane; and 
the vane was a figure of Cupid, god of 
Jove, cunningly carved of wood and 
painted like life, as he flies, poised in 
air, and shoots his darts on mortals. 
He was winged and blindfolded, to 
show that love is inconstant and no 
respecter of persons; and when the 
wind blew he turned about, and the 
end of his scarf, which was beaten 
metal, swung in the wind. Now 
when the pavilion was ready, within 
six days of its beginning, carpets were 
spread on the floor, and seats placed, 
and garlands of bay and myrtle slung 
from pillar to pillar between the 
arches. And tables were set, and 
sideboards covered with gold and 
silver dishes and trenchers; and a 
raised place, covered with arras, was 
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made for the players of fifes and 
drums and lutes; and tents were set 
behind for the servants, and fires pre- 
pared for cooking meat. Whole oxen 
and sheep were brought from Ravenna 
in wains, and casks of wine, and fruit 
and white bread, and many cooks, 
and serving-men, and musicians, all 
habited gallantly in the colours of 
the Honestis, which are vermilion 
and white, particoloured, with black 
stripes; and they wore doublets 
laced with gold, and on their breasts 
the arms of the house of Honestis, 
which are a dove holding a leaf. 

Now on Friday, the eve of the Feast 
of the Dead, all was ready, and the 
chief citizens of Ravenna set out for 
the forest of Classis, with their wives 
and children and servants, some on 
horseback, and others in wains drawn 
by oxen, for the tracks in that forest 
are deep. And when they arrived, 
Messer Nastasio welcomed them and 
thanked them all, and conducted them 
to their places in the pavilion. Then 
all wondered greatly at its beauty 
and magnificence, and chiefly Messer 
Pavolo de Traversariis ; and he sighed, 
and thought within himself, ‘“‘ Would 
that my daughter were less shrewish, 
that I might have so noble a son-in- 
law to prop up my old age!”” They 
were seated at the tables, each accord- 
ing to their dignity, and they ate and 
drank, and praised the excellence of 
the cheer ; and flowers were scattered 
on the tables, and young maidens 
sang songs in praise of love, most 
sweetly. Now when they had eaten 
their fill, and the tables been removed, 
and the sun was setting between the 
pine - trees, Messer Nastasio caused 
them all to be seated facing the clear- 
ing, and a herald came forward, in the 
livery of the Honestis, sounding his 
trumpet and declaring in a loud voice 
that they should now witness a page- 
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ant the which was called the Mystery 
of Love and Death. Then the musi- 
cians struck up, and began a concert of 
fifes and lutes, exceeding sweet and 
mournful. And at that moment the 
sea began to moan, and a cold wind to 
blow: a sound of horsemen and 
hounds and horns and _ crashing 
branches came through the wood ; 
and the damsel, the daughter of the 
Lord of Gambellara, rushed naked, 
her hair streaming and her veil torn, 
across the grass, pursued by the 
hounds, and by the ghost of Messer 
Guido on the black hors®, the nostrils 
of which were filled with fire. Now 
when the ghost of Messer Guido 
struck that damsel with the boar- 
spear, and cut out her heart, and 
threw it, while the others wound their 
horns, to the hounds, and all van- 
ished, Messer Nastasio de Honestis, 
seizing the herald’s trumpet, blew in 
it, and cried in a loud voice, “ The 
Pageant of Death and Love! The. 
Pageant of Death and Love! Such 
is the fate of cruel damsels!” and the 
gilt Cupid on the roof swung round 
creaking dreadfully, and the daughter 
of Messer Pavolo uttered a great 
shriek and fell on the ground in a 
swoon. 


Here the Romagnol manuscript 
comes to a sudden end, the outer 
sheet being torn through the middle. 
But we know from the DeEcaMERoN 
that the damsel of the Traversari was 
so impressed by the  spectre-hunt 
she had witnessed that she forth- 
with relented towards Nastagio degli 
Onesti, and married him, and that they 
lived happily ever after, But whether 
or not that part of the pine-forest of 
Classis still witnesses this ghostly 
hunt we do not know. 


Vernon LEE. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Wuewn Chateaubriand was laid in 
his tomb by the sea which he had loved 
so well, M. Ampére, on behalf of the 
French Academy, delivered one of those 
funeral orations that have always an 
attraction for his countrymen. He 
ended by saying, and we must notat such 
a time look for moderation or serenity : 
“This life of the great which now 
begins for M. de Chateaubriand, 
after one of the grandest, one of the 
fullest, one of the purest of careers ; 
this life of glory . . . will not end 
until our planet has been broken in 
pieces, and the last footsteps of man 
have been effaced from the earth.” 
A year and five months later, on 
the 6th of December 1849, the 
Duc de Noailles was received by 
the French Academy in the place of 
Chateaubriand, and delivered a glow- 
ing eulogy of his predecessor. ‘‘The 
name of Chateaubriand,” said the Duke, 
“‘ will always be a living name among 
you. From age to age he will be greeted 
in this place, as you bow before the 
statues of those great men who seem 
in person to preside over your gather- 
ings ; for, like them, he who bore this 
name was in his age the leader of the 
vanguard, and has become one of the 
imperishable glories of his country.” 
This may of course be true, but it is 
rather declamatory ; and, in any one 
above the degree of a Baronet, de- 
clamation is unbecoming. It expresses, 
however, without exaggeration, the 
general feeling of the French towards 
Chateaubriand in the year 1849. 

But fame, after all, is a “ history of 
variations,” and Chateaubriand has 
not escaped the fate of greater and 
lesser men. Yesterday he was idolised 
by the many ; to-day they have ceased 
to remember him, amid the excite- 
ment caused by the appearance of a 
new mediocrity in literature. Never- 


theless, let us hope that the man of 
letters has kept a niche for the author 
of René and Tue Martyrs. He at 
any rate, the man of letters, should 
maintain something of that Olympian 
calm which we are told was the gift of 
Pericles. In England Chateaubriand 
has not been a favourite, and many 
years ago Matthew Arnold found it 
necessary to defend him from the 
charge of being a hollow rhetorician. 
Englishmen find it difficult to believe 
that a brilliant writer can be also a 
deep thinker ; it is this shallow pre- 
judice which explains Carlyle’s judg- 
ment upon Burke. We are English 
in every nerve and sinew, but we do 
not share this prejudice with our 
countrymen. Indeed, we think that 
the man who cannot write with clear- 
ness, with simplicity and distinction, 
would choose the wiser part if he did 
not write at all. The glorious gift 
of the past, in all the treasures of its 
art and literature, would not be the 
less acceptable if all in it that is 
amorphous could be quietly dropped 
into the abyss of time. 

Francois-René de Chateaubriand, 
the youngest of a family of ten 
children, was born at St. Malo on the 
4th of September 1768. In the 
youth of his father, Count René- 
Auguste de Chateaubriand, who was 
born in 1711, the family fortunes 
had been at their lowest ebb. It was 
the generous dream of the Count’s life 
to repair the fortunes of his house, 
and in some measure he succeeded. 
He had that passion for the sea which 
was in the blood of his race ; he was a 
shipowner, and a good man of business. 
As the years went on he had the 
satisfaction of buying back the 
domain of Comburg, which gave him 
the right to sign himself Comte de 
Comburg. At St. Malo, Francois- 
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Some Thoughts on Chateaubriand, 


René spent his childhood. He was a 
dreamy, melancholy boy, a little 
neglected by his parents, owing all 
the happiness of these days to his 
sister Lucile, or to the care of a 
devoted governess. The melancholy 
of the Breton, what in Chateaubriand’s 
case we may call a poetical and 
religious melancholy, was not an 
accident of his training, but was part 
of his heritage ; this is shown by the 
description which he gives of his 
father. ‘ His habitual state of mind,” 
says the son, “ was a profound sadness, 
which increased as he grew old, and 
a silence which he broke only by fits 
of passion.” Frangois-René had not 
only this sadness; he was also a 
dreamer, a creature of keen emotions, 
a compound of the sentimentalist and 
the sybarite. 

‘With many regrets on the boy’s 
part, he was sent from home to the 
college of Dol, where he learned to 
love Virgil and Horace; but the 
religious spirit alternated with the 
literary, and Virgil had often less 
charm for the boy than Fénelon and 
Massillon. Then came a sojourn of 
two years at the college of Rennes, to 
prepare him for the navy. Aimless, 
not knowing his own desires (is this 
strangein a youth whowas a dreamer‘), 
he fancied that he would prefer the 
religious life, and was taken from 
Rennes and sent to Dinan to be made 
a priest. He does not, however, appear 
to have been specially attracted by the 
promise of an ecclesiastical career, 
and he was glad to leave Dinan. For 
the next two years he lived with his 
family at Comburg. It was at this 
period, he tells us, that he became all 
the world knew him to be in later 
life. How may we describe him? 
A melancholy dreamer, profoundly 
religious yet passionately sensuous, 
fond of solitude, and apt to attribute 
to nature qualities which do not exist 
apart from the mind and heart of 
man; proud, reserved, with great 
powers of fascination; he is already 
that Chateaubriand whom Sainte- 
Beuve has described as “an Epicurean 
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with the imagination of a Catholic.” 
It would be less epigrammatic, but 
would perhaps be more just, to describe 
him as a Catholic with the sensuous 
nature of the artist. 

Yet why should we attempt to solve 
the mystery of the growth of genius? 
The gift of genius, and the method of 
its development, will remain a mystery 
after all we can possibly say about it. 
Its secret is incommunicable ; even its 
possessor has not mastered it; the 
man of genius not only constrains 
others, he is himself also constrained. 
Millions of men lived and were trained 
under much the same conditions as 
Virgil, Chaucer, Spenser, yet these 
three men had genius and the millions 
had not. M. Taine does not enable 
us to understand it by his theory of 
“environment,” nor does M. Brune- 
tire by his “tradition.” There is 
nothing specially interesting in the 
outward circumstances of a poet’s 
life; it is the lovely product of his 
genius which is truly and permanently 
interesting. For the poet vanishes, 
with the millions who had not 
genius ; and his work only remains, to 
form part of the enchanting domain 
of art, and to relieve the gray 
monotony of human life. 

To put an end to the dreaming at 
Comburg, his brother obtained for 
him a sub-lieutenant’s commission in 
the army; but he had not been 
long a soldier when the death of 
his father recalled him to Comburg. 
He resumed his military duties, which 
(like many other duties) seem to have 
had no attraction for him; and about 
this time (1787) was printed the first 
piece of his writing which he gave to 
the public. He had the honour to be 
presented to the King, though not on 
account of his literary performance— 
he had yet done nothing of importance 
in that way; we mention the fact 
only to state that he showed himself 
an indifferent courtier. That un- 
bending pride, which in his maturity 
made him feel himself the equal of 
pope or king, was strong already in 
his youth. What was better than 
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bowing to Louis the Sixteenth, he 
had the good fortune to win the 
friendship of M. de Malesherbes, that 
excellent and cultivated man whom 
it is always pleasant to meet in the 
byways of the French literature of 
the eighteenth century. But in the 
meantime the Revolution had begun, 
and Chateaubriand, who little thought 
of the horrors that were to follow, 
was glad to carry out a cherished 
plan of visiting America, on which he 
started from St. Malo on the 5th of 
April 1791. He began this voyage 
with the hope of gaining immortality 
by a great geographical discovery ; he 
ended it by discovering his own genius, 
for he brought from America the 
materials for AtaLa and René. He 
would no doubt have made a longer 
stay in the New World, had not the 
advancing tide of revolution filled him 
with alarm, and made him regard it 
as a duty to return to his distracted 
country. Out in the wilds he had 
by accident seen in an English news- 
paper the announcement of the flight 
of the King and his arrest at Varennes. 
He returned, and reached Havre in 
January 1792, without money, having 
indeed pledged his family’s credit for 
the voyage homewards. And now 
came the extraordinary marriage of 
this singular man. It seems to have 
been arranged by his mother and 
sisters, and the proud penniless youth 
yielded to their wishes. He says 
himself about his marriage: “My 
sisters put their heads together to 
induce me to marry Mdlle. de Lavigne. 
I did not feel in myself any of the 
qualifications of a husband... . . 
Lucile loved Mdlle. de Lavigne, and 
saw in this marriage a means of 
securing my independence. So be it, 
said I. In my case it is the public 
man who is steadfast ; the private man 
is at the mercy of any one who wishes 
to master him; and, to avoid an 
hour’s bickering, I would make a slave 
of myself for a century.” In reading 
this passage one is tempted to speak 
strongly, and call it a piece of childish 
sophistry. Our business in this place, 
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however, is not to write a homily, but 
to portray Chateaubriand; and the 
singular thing about this passage is 
that it is true. The marriage was not 
unhappy. They were for several 
years content to live apart ; and later 
in life Madame de Chateaubriand 
appears to have found all the needs of 
her life satisfied in that atmosphere 
of devotion and self-sacrifice which is 
so purifying to a woman of strong 
character, and often so enervating to 
the woman whose character is not 
strong. The husband in any case 
would have survived, for he belonged 
to the class of sentimentalists who 
are the better for having their hearts 
broken once or twice a year. It is, 
however, due to this wayward husband 
to add that, when poverty overtook 
his wife in 1804, he acted honourably 
and affectionately towards her, and 
took her to share his home. 

The gloomy years that followed his 
marriage shall not detain us long. 
Many other men of Chateaubriand’s 
rank, however greatly his inferiors in 
ability, shared his fate. In May 1793 
he reached London, and took up his 
residence in a garret somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Holborn. He was 
an exile, wretched, sometimes in want 
of bread, finding solace in the thought 
of self-destruction. A better kind of 
consolation was found in literature 
and journalism. In 1797-8 he wrote 
his Essay, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
MORAL, ON ANCIENT AND MODERN 
REvoLuTIONS (portentous title !), for 
which he found a publisher, and also 
many readers. The art of writing, 
as Rousseau says, is not learned at 
once; and Chateaubriand, like many 
others, had to serve a long appren- 
ticeship to this charming art. The 
touch of the master was not shown 
until 1801, when Araxa was published, 
followed next year by Tue GeENIvs oF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

AtaLta and René were originally 
portions of THe Genius or CuristTI- 
ANITy ; the first was published separ- 
ately, to prepare the reading public 
for the larger work. After a time 
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the author detached both these stories 
from THe Genius oF CHRISTIANITY, 
which was certainly wise, for that 
work has still too much irrelevant 
matter. The original title, by the 
way, was long, and long titles are 
always lumbering. It was as follows : 
POETICAL AND MORAL BEAUTIES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, AND ITs SU- 
PERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER Forms OF 
Worsuip. Let us be thankful that 
he had found the shorter title before 
the work was published in 1802. 

THE Genius oF CHRISTIANITY, with 
the two wonderful stories which it 
contained, made a great commotion 
in the world of letters. It was the 
beginning of a new era in literature. 
Not only in France but throughout 
Europe spread the fame of Chateau- 
briand, who was greeted as a writer 
destined to rank with the greatest 
masters in French literature. Let us 
say at once that the prediction was 
not verified. A man of letters of the 
rank of Voltaire, Chateaubriand cer- 
tainly was not. Yet he was a great 
writer, and a great power in litera- 
ture. 

In the meantime Chateaubriand 
had returned to France, after an 
absence of eight years, during which 
period his country had suffered so 
terribly. His own family had known 
misfortune ; for they were noble, and 
that was the first of crimes in the 
eyes of the Revolutionary leaders. 
But even at the worst, so long as 
courage and hope remain, life is never 
all misery; and Chateaubriand, de- 
spite his incurable melancholy, wrote 
much, and found relief in writing. 
He was by temperament a true man 
of letters. He found happiness also in 
the salon of Madame de Beaumont, for 
there he was soon the centre of an 
admiring circle of friends, one of 
whose objects in life was to increase 
his fame. There he met constantly 
the best and wisest of his friends, 
Joubert and Fontanes, and many 
delightful women whom one is sorry 
not to have known. M. de Lescure, 
in his pleasant little book on Chateau- 


briand, thus describes our writer's 
introduction: “Into this salon—quiet, 
free, with its air of mystery—badly 
lighted by a single lamp, where the 
two old waiters from the splendid 
Montmorin mansion offered to visitors 
by way of hospitality nothing but a 
glass of orangeade or eau sucrée; it 
was into this salon that Chateau- 
briand, unknown to all except the 
few friends who had helped to bring 
him back into France, first made his 
appearance one evening in the spring 
of 1800, introduced by M. de Fon- 
tanes. He brought with him passion 
and genius and glory, attracting 
everybody, and at once carrying 
everything before him. He was then 
thirty-two years old, and in the flower 
of his manhood. He was of middle 
height, a little high-shouldered; all 
his vitality and masculine beauty 
seemed to be centred in the head, 
which was superb and full of fascina- 
tion. He had a large forehead, with 
black curling hair, and eyes that had 
a profound expression, like the sea 
whose colour they had ; and when he 
wished to please, he had a smile at 
once captivating and irresistible, such 
as Count Molé said he had seen only 
in Bonaparte and Chateaubriand.” 
THe Genius or CuristTianity had 
much to do with the revival of Catho- 
licism in France ; that revival which 
was so refreshing to every human 
soul after the buffooneries of the 
Revolutionists. The friends of Chateau- 
briand, and Chateaubriand himself 
also, looked to Bonaparte for high 
place, as a reward due to the author 
of this romantic work on Christianity. 
It had certainly done much to further 
the designs of the First Consul as to the 
re-establishment of public worship. The 
reward came in 1803, and was rather 
meagre ; Chateaubriand was appointed 
Secretary to the French Embassy in 
Rome, whither he went in May of 
that year. He was received most 
kindly by the Pope, and no doubt the 
religious as well as the poetical side 
of his nature drew food from this stay 
in Rome ; but in other respects it was 

















not happy. He could not work 
smoothly with his official superior ; 
perhaps he could not have worked 
smoothly with anybody in a position 
of authority over him, for he was 
proud, sensitive, and quick to take 
offence. The ambassador, Cardinal 
Fesch, a relative of the First Consul, 
was greatly the inferior of Chateau- 
briand ; yet the secretary could not 
justly expect from the ambassador 
the forbearance which he received at 
the hands of Madame de Beaumont or 
Madame de Récamier. There was a 
private sorrow too, which for a time 
cast its shadow over him. Poor 
Madame de Beaumont, who loved 
him with a consuming passion, came 
to see him in Rome, and died there 
in his arms. Beautiful spirit! Well 
said Sainte-Beuve of her, “She was 
one of those pathetic beings who 
glide through life, and leave along 
their course a track of light.” Cha- 
teaubriand’s regard for her was not a 
passion ; yet the tenderness which he 
showed her in those last days must 
have made it more easy (or perhaps 
more difficult) for her to die. What- 
ever were the faults of Chateaubriand, 
there was no instinct of chivalry, of 
generosity, or high breeding to which 
he was a stranger. 

He returned to France in January 
1804, having, through the influence 
of Fontanes, been appointed French 
Minister in Valais. He was about to 
start for the scene of his new duties, 
when the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien caused him to break off 
relations with Bonaparte ; and hence- 
forth the author never ceased to 
hate the conqueror. In the sphere 
of ideas as distinct from the sphere 
of action, it may well be said that 
Napoleon had never so formidable an 
opponent as Chateaubriand. Most of 
the literary enemies of Napoleon, 
like that Géttingen professor whose 
“terrible end” Heine has made im- 
mortal, could hurl only the toy 
thunderbolts which are always ready 
to the hand of the blatant partisan ; 
it is one of the privileges of a man of 
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genius that he may draw his bolts 
from the armoury of Jove. We do 
not attempt to judge Napoleon in this 
case, as we have not made of it a 
special study, and have no stock of 
ready-made judgments; but whether 
the execution were a crime or not, it was 
certainly a blunder. That Chateau- 
briand was sincere in believing the act 
to be a crime was proved by his subse- 
quent conduct; and it is certain he 
would never again have consented to 
be the servant of Napoleon. So, while 
the Man of Destiny governed France, 
Chateaubriand was content to devote 
himself quietly to literature, with the 
result that in 1809 THe Martyrs was 
published, and in 1811 the Irtnerary 
From Paris To JERUSALEM. In Feb- 
ruary 1811 he was chosen to fill a 
seat in the French Academy, which 
was a compliment to a man of forty- 
two. Is not sixty the age at which 
the distinguished French man of 
letters usually receives this prize? 
Whether at forty-two or sixty, it is 
always welcome. There are French 
writers (it is said) who do not wish to 
be Academicians, just as there are 
Englishmen who do not admire Shake- 
speare—superhumanly clever persons, 
no doubt, but a little out of the 
natural order. 

Napoleon, who at this time was 
perhaps not unkindly disposed towards 
Chateaubriand, was anxious to see 
what the new Academician would say 
on his reception, and ordered the manu- 
script to be submitted to him. It con- 
tained things of which the Emperor dis- 
approved, and he returned it with many 
alterations and erasures. There was of 
course an imperial explosion of anger, 
one of those vulgar displays which 
made Talleyrand deplore that so great 
a man should have been so very ill- 
bred. But Chateaubriand was firm, 
and would not sanction the alteration 
of a word, in consequence of which 
his public reception by the Academy 
was delayed until Napoleon had ceased 
to control the destinies of France. 
Chateaubriand’s envenomed pamphlet 
on BoNaPARTE AND THE BourBONS was 
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published in 1814, and did more than 
any other piece of writing to bring 
about a change of rulers. The sig- 
nificance of this deadly blow was clear 
enough to the Emperor himself, who 
read the pamphlet at Fontainebleau. 
Indeed, Louis the Eighteenth, on his 
accession, admitted that Chateaubriand 
was the real king-maker in this affair ; 
and such an admission may be held 
to absolve a king from the simple duty 
of gratitude. 

Chateaubriand, however, was too 
considerable a man to be left entirely 
aside ; so, according to the old political 
method of dealing with an original 
and dangerous man, he received a 
small appointment out of the country. 
Louis the Eighteenth would have been 
wise to conciliate him, but the two 
men had antagonistic temperaments ; 
Chateaubriand said it was a case of the 
dislike of the classic for the romantic. 

We shall not say much about the 
rest of Chateaubriand’s public life, 
for our interest is in the writer rather 
than the politician. He never took 
up his new appointment ; circumstances 
were stronger than Louis the Eight- 
eenth, and Chateaubriand was kept 
at home. He was made a minister 
and a peer of France (Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand), and, if he had been 
less quixotic, might have become a 
powerful statesman in spite of the 
King. He was vain enough to resent 
neglect, yet too proud to seek office ; 
and, himself a straightforward poli- 
tician, he hated the set of intriguers, 
Talleyrand and the rest, who controlled 
the policy of France. He was not 
the man to smother his hatreds, so he 
made many enemies, who soon con- 
trived to bring about his fall. He 
wrote a great deal about this time for 
the Press, with which he was closely 
connected; and his journalistic work, 
though it often bore the stamp of 
genius, had as often the stain of 
furious partisanship. If you are an 
active politician, you must belong to 
a party; and you cannot serve your 
party at all if you pose as a model 
of disinterestedness, and insist upon 
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us say, then, that Chateaubriand 


merely accepted the rules of the 
game. Whether the class of men 
known as philosophers would accept 
these rules we cannot say, having 
had no opportunity of observing their 
ways. 

In 1820 he was appointed French 
Minister at Berlin. There he remained 
only until the next year, when he re- 
signed, from a feeling of loyalty to 
his party. He looked for the position 
of Foreign Minister in the new Cab- 
inet, but received instead an appoint- 
ment peculiarly interesting to English- 
men who love letters: he was sent as 
ambassador to London. At the Con- 
gress of Verona in 1822 he was one 
of the representatives of France, after 
which his ambition was gratified, for 
he was made Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; and during his tenure of this 
office he made himself responsible for 
the war with Spain (1823). He had 
at this time a great popularity, and 
received many decorations from the 
sovereigns of Europe. But his power 
and popularity were not to last. 
Want of sympathy between King and 
Minister, and the intrigues of rivals 
and enemies, brought about his fall in 
June 1824. 

He was in 1827 made ambassador 
at Rome, but remained there only two 
years, giving up office from scruples 
that did honour to his courage and 
character. A lover of liberty and con- 
stitutional government, he believed 
that his country was in peril. A later 
act was equally creditable to him. 
After the Revolution of 1830, he at 
once resigned both peerageand pension, 
and thus ended his career as states- 
man and diplomatist. Any later ex- 
cursions which he made into the 
region of politics were those of a 
private citizen. 

He lived eighteen years after the 
Revolution of 1830, and continued to 
write on historical and political sub- 
jects, adding much also to his auto- 
biography, MrMORIES FROM BEYOND 
THE GRAVE, and translating PARADISE 
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Lost into French. His greatest hap- 
piness in these years probably came 
through the friendship of Madame de 
Récamier, a woman who would be 
remembered for her rare beauty alone, 
if it were possible to forget her graces. 
Towards the end he was paralysed, 
und grew silent and a little moody ; 
but there remained to the last the old 
courage and pride, and something of 
the old fire of genius. Nor did he 
lack those lofty consolations which he 
had so often, in his writings on reli- 
gion, offered to others. His wife 
died in 1847 ; he lived only until the 
following year, dying on the 4th of 
July 1848, at the age of eighty. 

We confess that we feel little grati- 
fication in reviewing his public life ; 
for when we have admitted that it is 
the career of a chivalrous, high-minded 
man, usually disinterested and always 
superior to the love of gain, we still 
feel that vanity has too large a place 
init. There is also a want of unity 
about it, which cannot be altogether 
explained by the growth of the demo- 
cratic idea in the second half of his 
life. Yet it must be confessed that 
he was a powerful writer on political 
questions, showing sometimes a wis- 
dom and a prescience that make us 
think of Burke. And he had this 
also in common with Burke, that, 
while it is delightful to read him, it 
must have been anything but delight- 
ful to work with him. 

It would not ‘be difficult to give 
many instances of his political fore- 
sight, which is all the more remark- 
able if we consider his origin. Sixty 
years ago he clearly foresaw that the 
steam-engine and the telegraph would 
create greater revolutions than that 
of 1789, and he foresaw too the crea- 
tion of that new power called Public 
Opinion which science first made pos- 
sible. ‘Social conditions,” he said in 
1834, “have been changed by the 
discovery of printing. The press, a 
machine which cannot be broken, will 
continue to destroy the old world 
until out of the old it has fashioned 
a new one. It is a voice which will 
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reach the masses.” Again, in 1836, 
speaking of the future, he says: 
“Society, such as it is to-day, will 
not exist; the more the masses are 
educated, the more they will discover 
the secret wound which from the be- 
ginning of the world has gnawed into 
the very heart of social order, that 
wound which is the cause of all popular 
grievances and agitations. The too 
great inequality of conditions and for- 
tunes has been maintained because it 
has been hidden from the one side by 
ignorance, from the other by the 
factitious organisation of the city ; 
but as soon as this inequality is 
generally perceived, a mortal blow 
will have been struck at the system,” 
He who wrote this was an aristocrat 
by birth and temperament ; indeed, 
we may say that by his tastes and 
manners he belonged entirely to the 
old order ; it was by pure force of in- 
tellect that he foretold the new time. 
We know that he read himself some- 
what differently: “Iam,” he said in 
1831, “by honour a Bourbonite, a 
Royalist by reason and conviction, by 
taste and character a Republican.” It 
is not a correct piece of self-por- 
traiture. His democratic leanings 
were purely intellectual. 

Of course the question has been 
asked, with regard to Chateaubriand 
as with regard to other men of genius, 
was he wise to take an active 
part in politics? Ought he not to 
have been content to write books, 
leaving politics and public speeches 
to the men who are born for such 
things? In the same way we are told 
that Thackeray should not have de- 
livered lectures, and that Dickens 
should not have given public readings 
from his works. It is one of those 
questions which are full of interest to 
the members of literary societies, and 
it might well be left for their patient 
consideration. The man of genius 
must accept the ordinary conditions 
of life, and he may surely claim the 
right which smaller men enjoy, to use 
his powers in his own way. The 
critic may rightly ask whether an 
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ignoble use has been made of these 
powers ; but he will not (unless he is 
a parochial critic) say ‘that it is 
necessarily ignoble to lecture or make 
a speech. Many of the writers of 
our century would have been the 
better for a spell of public life; their 
chief fault is that they have known 
too much of books, and too little of 
life. 

Of his personal character we have 
not much more to say. He was 
princely in his ideas about money, 
and often embarrassed for the want 
of it. How could a man escape em- 
barrassment who, without estate, had 
the munificence of the grand seig- 
neur ? The sense of honour and the 
love of glory were strong in Chateau- 
briand—a little too strong, we think ; 
carried to such a point, they have a 
theatrical air, and are an _ offence 
against simplicity and delicacy. Yet 
in spite of this, in spite too of that 
excessive sensibility and _ self-con- 
sciousness which are a badge of the 
sentimental school, he was humane 
and warm-hearted, at times capable 
of rancour, but never incapable of 
generosity. It is not our right to 
demand the rigid self-discipline of a 
St. Bruno. We find much to like in 
Chateaubriand as he is; and even if 
we were compelled to give, so far as 
they are known, a full account of his 
faults, that would not in any way 
lessen our liking. 

In what we have now to say about 
the literary artist, we shall put aside 
the work of the historian and _poli- 
tician, as well as that of the autobiogra- 
pher, confining ourselves to those more 
purely creative works by virtue of 
which he has been such a power in the 
sphere of humane letters; to ATALA 
and Revy&, Tue Genius or Curisti- 
ANITY and THe Martyrs. THe Genius 
or CHRISTIANITY was published at a 
time when the soul of France, after 
so much revolutionary bombast, was 
ready to listen to a human voice that 
had reverence in its accents. After 
the mockery of Voltaire and the grim 
burlesque of Robespierre, how beau- 
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tiful, how healing were the words of 
Chateaubriand! This we must re- 
member if we would give to THe 
Genius oF CHRISTIANITY its true 
place in the history of religion ; it 
may also be said to have had a con- 
siderable political significance, since 
it furthered so much the designs of 
the First Consul. In the preface 
which Chateaubriand wrote for the 
edition of 1828, he says : ‘‘ Bonaparte, 
who at that time wished to establish 
his power on the first basis of society 
[the religious basis], and who had just 
come to an arrangement with the 
Court of Rome, put no obstacle in the 
way of publishing a work likely to 
assist him in his own projects. He 
was surrounded by the enemies of 
religion, who were opposed to all 
concession, and in fighting these men 
he was glad to be defended by the 
expression of public opinion in favour 
of the work. Later on he was sorry 
for his mistake; and at the moment 
of his fall he confessed that the work 
which had been most fatal to his rule 
was THe Genius oF CHRISTIANITY.” 
We may justly ascribe to the work all 
the political importance which the 
author claims for it. 

Would it be equally important to 
a literary critic who, in disregard of 
the historical method, should apply an 
absolute standard to such things? 
Neither by the manner of its evolution 
nor by its style (we by no means say 
this distinction is ever absolute) can 
it be said to merit a place among 
things eternal. There is in the book 
too much of the poetry of nature and 
art, and too little of the poetry of the 
human soul, It is with a precon- 
ceived idea that he describes nature 
and man. He sets out with the purpose 
of discovering the mark of Providence 
in the world, and he sees it wherever 
he wishes to see it. In the care of 
the tigress for her young he detects 
the sign of a special Providence, and 
in the roar of the lion he hears a song 
of praise. Would a severe thinker 
like Spinoza have done thus? Would 
Chateaubriand himself have done it, 
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if he had not been so deficient in hum- 
our? The beauties of nature make a 
moral appeal to him ; the quiet land- 
scape has its voice of thanksgiving, 
and when the cedar of Lebanon waves 
in the night air it is uttering a psalm. 
The correct thinker has to make him- 
self see that man has an esthetic side 
which must not be confounded with his 
moral nature; it is to this «sthetic 
side that all beautiful things, whether 
in nature or art, make their appeal. 
There is in nature no food for the 
religious sense ; it exists only in the 
heart and conscience of humanity, and 
there alone can it find its proper 
nourishment. Pascal saw this; but 
Chateaubriand did not see it, because 
he was not an accurate thinker. Yet 
one great truth he did see with clear- 
ness, which some thinkers more power- 
ful than Chateaubriand have failed to 
grasp. He saw that the moralist has 
no secure ground apart from a religious 
idea, that indeed the moral idea with- 
out God is delusive and illogical. The 
theologian may be a logician: even 
the poor hedonist in his way may be a 
logician ; but the moralist who builds 
up his scheme within the limits of con- 
sciousness, and without reference to 
anything beyond it, is a blundering 
reasoner. For if we are here but for 
a day, and if with the day we are to 
end, then was Renan’s famous saying 
not unwise, since the “gay people” 
after all “ may be in the right.” 

It is Chateaubriand’s thesis to prove 
that the Christian religion is superior 
to all other forms of religion. To this 
end he is not content to confine himself 
to its doctrines and ritual ; he endeav- 
ours also to show the superiority of 
Christian literature and art. In this 
of course he gives away his case, for 
in literature and in art the Greeks, 
after all these centuries, are still 
supreme. Religion satisfies an inner 
need, and gives completeness to man’s 
life. It is no more compelled to ex- 
plain itself than the maternal instinct 
or the instinct of admiration ; for, if it 
cannot fully explain itself, it can give 
as certain proof of its existence as any 
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fact vouched for by science. Every 
European who loves order and chastity 
is more or less a Christian, for no man 
can escape utterly from the spiritual 
cycle into which he was born. We 
think Chateaubriand would have been 
wise if he had been content to develope 
such simple ideas as these. We do 
not, however, agree with Madame de 
Staél, who, on the first publication of 
THE Genius oF CurisTIANITY, said that 
it contained neither Christianity nor 
genius. Chateaubriand had been harsh 
towards this brilliant woman, and the 
title of the book was tempting. It 
contains a great deal of genius; and 
much Christianity also, though it is 
the sensuous side of it rather than the 
spiritual. It is too much on one level ; 
it is too highly coloured, and lacks 
repose and unity. But, with these and 
other drawbacks, it is the work of a 
great writer. 

Probably De Quincey had Tue 
GENIUs OF CHRISTIANITY in mind when 
he said that Chateaubriand had written 
“the most florid prose the modern 
taste will bear.” Our respect for De 
Quincey cannot alter the fact that his 
judgments on French literature are 
usually unsound. We quote this par- 
ticular saying, not to quarrel with De 
Quincey, but because it is the general 
English opinion with regard to 
Chateaubriand. Now it is singular so 
clever a man as De Quincey should 
not have seen that his friend Christo- 
pher North wrote prose more florid 
than Chateaubriand’s, prose without 
measure or restraint, which is con- 
stantly losing the rhythm of prose and 
straining after that of poetry. Could the 
prose-writer offend in any worse man- 
ner? Is it not as offensive as the worst 
form of preciosity? Chateaubriand’s 
greatest fault of style is his super- 
eloquence ; yet his prose by its con- 
struction is classical, while it is perhaps 
the most rhythmical prose of modern 
times. Rousseau’s harmony of sentence 
speaks rather of the musician than the 
poet. Chateaubriand is a poet who, 
working in the medium of prose, is 
true to his medium. 
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Rent is the story, in autobio- 
graphic form, of a young Frenchman 
of that name who, a hundred and 
seventy years ago, weary of civilisation 
and tortured in conscience, threw up 
his birthright as a European, and went 
to live among the American Indians. 
He was most kindly received by the 
Natchez, and adopted by Chactas, 
“the Patriarch of the Deserts,” as 
Chateaubriand calls him. This blind 
old man had been in his youth the 
lover of Atala. René is a brooding 
man, with no power of will, who yet 
aspires and finds that all is vanity. 
He has a conscience which he never 
obeys, so that it is always a torture to 
him, and never a guide. The sins of his 
youth haunt him, and he weeps as he 
thinks of them, but it is a mere luxury 
of emotion, for he is incapable of a 
manly penitence. He is, in short, one of 
those men who find no solace in a life 
of action, to whom the fruits of the 
earth are bitter, and Nature herself 
but a step-mother. Would it not‘ be 
well if such men in their youth could 
be handed over to the Carthusians ? 
René in the intellectual world has 
been the father of a large and strange 
family, whose descendants to-day talk 
about the soul-sickness of the age, 
decadence, and the rest of it; with 
respect to all of whom our good friends 
the Carthusians should be invested 
with plenary powers. It is not a 
new disease, as René and the children 
of René have declared ; thousands of 
men who had known it, of every clime 
and era, are sleeping in the bosom of 
the kindly earth. In the Greek writ- 
ings it did not find expression, because 
of the impersonal character of Greek 
literaryart; but the Hebrew genius was 
strongly leavened with it. René bears 
the impress of genius as strongly as 
any production of the modern world ; 
it has indeed the accent of the great 
masters. It is easy to urge against it 
that in the “borderland dim ‘twixt 
vice and virtue” the author is dis- 
posed to play a conjurer’s part ; equally 
easy is it to say, and in accordance 
with the experience of ages, that the 


artist who does this is sure to lose his 
balance, It is not the less true that 
René is one of the works of our 
century likely to interest the centuries 
to come. 

AtaLa is the love-story of Chactas, 
In his youth he was a prisoner in the 
hands of a hostile tribe of Indians, 
and was condemned to be burned, 
with the usual tortures, according to 
the custom of the tribe; but on the 
eve of this terrible ceremony he was 
released by a chief’s daughter, Atala, 
who secretly loved him ; and together 
they flew to the desert. She was a 
Christian, as was also her mother, and 
by the wish of the mother she had 
taken a solemn vow of chastity. The 
tragedy of the story lies in the struggle 
between love and duty ; and, although 
duty is victorious, the struggle brings 
death to the poor maiden. It is in 
striking contrast with the story of 
Velléda the Druidess, in THE 
Martyrs. Chateaubriand no doubt 
meant the story of the Christian 
virgin to reflect the higher character 
of Christianity. It is good morals 
but bad art, for Velléda is the more 
human, the more pathetic figure. 
AtaLa is one of those stories which 
have a great charm for us at twenty- 
five ; “good taste in literature,” as 
Joubert says, “is a faculty of slow 
growth,” and the years lessen the 
charm a little. When one is older, 
the graces which are chaste and 
mellow become more and more at- 
tractive ; and thus at length the de- 
scriptions of nature and of human 
passion in ATALA seem too luxuriant. 
We should not care to read it as often 
as we have read Tue Last ABENCERAGE, 
a little story by Chateaubriand which 
we never weary of ; yet Arata is still 
pleasant to read, for, though its charm 
has lessened, it has by no means 
vanished. 

The thesis which Chateaubriand 
had expounded at such length in THE 
Genius or CurisTIANITy he was bold 
enough to apply in Tue Marryrs. 
Here we have men and women whose 
lives shall prove the hollowness of 











Paganism, the satisfying beauty and 
inward peace of Christianity. The 
thesis is good ; the application is open 
to question. A strong piece of pole- 
mics THE Martyrs is not, but it is a 
noble piece of literature. It is the 
fate of the writers of stories dealing 
with the early Christian times either 
to paint the Pagans too black or to 
make them more interesting than the 
Christians. The events in THe 
Martyrs are fixed chiefly in the reign 
of Galerius, and the central interest 
of the work is in the story of Eudorus, 
a Christian, a friend of Jerome and 
Constantine. Eudorus, like Augustine, 
had known the world, and had tasted 
its pleasures before he saw the vanity 
of earthly things. He loves Cymo- 
docea, the daughter of Demodocus, a 
priest of Homer, and the last de- 
scendant of the Homeride; and 
through the influence of the lover 
Cymodocea becomes a Christian. A 
miracle of grace and loveliness, she has 
inspired Hierocles, the pro-consul of 
Achaia, with a passion that fills his 
life. He is the villain of the piece, 
this oppressive Hierocles, and fails to 
interest you, because he is an im- 
possible mixture of the wild beast and 
the old-fashioned ruffian of the stage. 
In the end Eudorus and Cymodocea 
are torn to pieces by a tiger in the 
amphitheatre. 

Chateaubriand calls THe Martyrs 
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an epic poem, and quotes Aristotle 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus to 
show that such a poem may be 
written in prose as well as verse. We 
might have been glad to agree with 
these accomplished critics, if Chateau- 
briand by his own example had not 
proved that the feat is at least ex- 
tremely difficult. An epic poem, says 
Chateaubriand, requires some kind of 
supernatural machinery, so he gives 
us angels and demons after the 
Miltonie fashion. A demon whe 
talks in stately verse may be suffer- 
able; one who talks in prose is 
always wearisome. Chateaubriand’s 
angels and demons, like their author, 
are lacking in humour. The work 
has other defects, which the reader 
may easily discover. Yet it is the 
great work of a great writer ; its 
diction is in many places perfect, by 
its fitness to the subject, by its rhythm, 
its classical construction and refine- 
ment. We are acquainted with no 
writing which gives so vivid a picture 
of civilised and uncivilised Europe in 
the early Christian ages. There is in 
the work enough genius to fit out a 
colony of literary men. 

Chateaubriand’s limitations are 
easily seen, and we have certainly not 
closed our eyes to them. We trust, 
however, we have not failed to convey 
the idea that in spite of these limita- 
tions he is a great enchanter. 








